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A British View of Scandinavia* 


By Eric pE Maré 


HE PURPOSE OF TRAVEL, a modern writer has de- 
clared, is to obtain eestasy. ‘That is one of those wild, sweeping 
generalizations which are helpful, if not entirely true. Kestasy 


- is a rare state of mind and not one which can be accurately measured. 


It is a relative condition. It cannot be captured at will. It just comes 
or it does not come, and it is as likely to arrive at home unasked on 
a soft October evening when “the yellow smoke rubs its back upon 
the window-panes,” as it is far off “on a cavernous waste shore cast 
in the unstilled Cyclades.” It comes mysteriously and it is entirely 
personal. 

What moments most nearly approached ecstasy for this writer on 
his travels in Scandinavia? In Norway it was to step on deck at the 
dawn of a bright day in the Oslo Fjord; the first sight of the great 
colored warehouses by the water at ‘Trondheim; the discovery of 
Edvard Munch. In Denmark it was the romantic approach to Fred- 
eriksborg Castle; the huge white womb of Odense Cathedral; the rush 
from the dunes across the flat sands and into the breakers on the shores 
of Fang. In Sweden it was the inside of S6dra Rada Church; the east 
ends of Lund Cathedral and the monastery church at Varnhem; a 
sail among the Stockholm skerries in the brilliant evening light of 
the North; the sweet scent of burning birch logs and the tinkle of a 
sleigh bell when the first snow had fallen on the woods of Dalecarlia 
and the skis were leaning expectantly against the wall; the early 
rising from a tent on the edge of Lake Vanern, the sun warming the 


* Reprinted from Scandinavia by Eric de Maré, published in the U.S.A. by The British Book 
Centre, 122 East 55th Street, New York, N.Y, 
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flesh, the water as smooth as the granite, the fir trees dreaming in the 
haze across the water—very Sibelius, so that the Swan of Tuonela 
began to float around the brain, while Sweden’s great gift to human- 
ity. the Primus Stove, hissed swan-like at one’s side in the stillness— 


The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 

The picture alive, every part in its best light 

The music falling in where it is wanted, and 
stopping where it is not wanted . . .* 


—stopping, that is to say, when the eggs and bacon were ready and the 
steam from the coffee mugs rose straight up to vanish in the air of a 
quiet July morning. 

* * * * * 


The old cliché says that the purpose of travel is simply to broaden 
the mind—in other words, to increase one’s mental store of compari- 
sons. It remains a good definition, for in the end it is one’s comparative 
study and understanding of human beings, both by direct personal 
contacts and through the observation of their works, which are most 
worth while broadening. By this study, one’s personal philosophy 
moves towards wholeness, one’s Values are moulded into more har- 
monious proportions, one’s enjoyment of living is increased and one’s 
own contribution towards human development, however insignificant 
it may seem, is at least encouraged to grow. 

Of course, no two human beings are exactly alike, nor can they ever 
be so, whatever the economic planners try to do. That is why, as 
André Gide spent his life in saying, the Each is always more impor- 
tant than the All. Nevertheless, individuals do tend to group together 
into types according to the conditions which mould them; the phrase 
National Character is by no means unreal, even if no single individual 
ever exactly reflects National Character. In concluding this work on 
Scandinavia, therefore, let us attempt to analyze the national char- 
acters of the three countries we have been visiting. Such analysis, 
and the odious comparisons to which it gives rise, is an interesting 
game for travelers, but it also has its didactic uses. For instance, what 
can Britain, now busily trying to establish the welfare state, learn 
from Sweden, which is running the longest established welfare state 
in the modern world? Can Sweden show by example how the color of 
the personality of the Each need not be merged into the gray mono- 
tone of the All, in spite of central State control? Can nations with 
Protestant histories like those of Scandinavia survive happily with a 

* Walt Whitman. 
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nonconformist conscience but without a religious mystique? How 
have the national characters changed during the centuries for the 
better or the worse, and how have they remained the same? Such ques- 
tions cannot be answered here but they can be suggestively posed as 
being important to the philosopher and the sociologist and so im- 
portant in the end to the Each. 

What are the Danes, the Norwegians and the Swedes really like 
and why are they like that? Let us start with the Danes and the 
Norwegians and end with the Swedes, who are the most neurotic and 
therefore the most sensitive, interesting and potentially creative of 
the Scandinavian peoples, in that, paradoxically, in a half mad world 
only the slightly unbalanced, and not the normal, people can be 
mentally sound. 

The Danes must be among the happier folk in the world. They are 
the least formal and the most relaxed of the Scandinavians. They 
enjoy living and do not feel guilty about that, in spite of the protes- 
tant reformers and the pietists of the past. Especially do they enjoy 
good eating and good drinking, which goes to show that they are 
highly civilized and would appreciate the words of our William Cob- 
bett, as we so foolishly do not, “Good eating, good drinking, good 
lodging; without these, people do not really live; it is staying upon 
the earth.” The Danes also love social intercourse, they laugh a great 
deal, they never stop talking and their curiosity about everything 
under the sun is insatiable. Like all the Scandinavians they have their 
feet firmly planted on the soil, they cope admirably with the practical 
side of life, they are excellent craftsmen and they possess a penetrat- 
ing, sometimes cynical, sense of humor. The Danes are also, of course, 
splendid farmers, and it is perhaps because they live by agriculture 
rather (han industry that they are in less spiritual travail than the rest 
of modern industrial society. Growing food is, after all, the basic, 
stabilizing reality, and what shall it profit a man if he have all the 
motor cars, safety razors, bidets and explosives in the world if his belly 
be not filled with healthful, home-grown food? 

The Danes are also the most tolerant of the northern peoples; that 
is to say, they accept the individual for what he is and do not frown 
if the superficial conventions are broken; one may still survive as an 
eccentric in Denmark without being ostracized. The Danes are the 
most friendly and “human” people in Europe, and the most genuinely 
democratic, even in personal relations. Denmark is, to use a specially 
Danish word, a hyggelig country. One can learn a good deal about a 
nation by seeking out such special national words which have no exact 
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equivalent in any other language. Roughly kyggelig means a condi- 
tion of contentment, good-will, of being at ease. 

All things in hyggelig Denmark are on a human scale, open-hearted 
and friendly—landscape, architecture and mental attitudes. The coun- 
try’s creative expressions are never marred by delusions of grandeur 
or vulgarity, and show few signs of that almost universal complaint 
of the modern world—paranoia. In Denmark one can be oneself. Just 
take one, two, three or four glasses of clear, golden Carlsberg lager, 
light a cigar (yes, even if you are a lady), smile benignly and relax. 

Of course, this easy acceptance of life has its drawbacks. If one 
never descends to the depths, one is less likely to reach the heights. In 
Denmark one seeks vainly for drama, for exaggeration and, as Shaw 
Desmond wrote in The Soul of Denmark (published by 'T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1918), the Dane has a tendency “to call fresh air draught, to 
shun all shocks from cold baths to mental showers, to turn tragedy 
into comedy, and with the Preacher ‘to have a little slumber, a little 
sleep, a little folding of the hands to sleep’; and this—the tragi-comedy 
of it!—in a world of quick changes, of revolutions, of war.” 

Yet somewhere in the Dane, buried deep down below that cheerful 
exterior, that naturalness and lack of affectation, that tolerance, that 
love of comfort, that common sense, that easy, undramatic tempera- 
ment, lives a shy, romantic dreamer with ardent feelings, a strong 
national pride, a touch of melancholy, a touch of lyricism and a reform- 
ing zeal. After all, Denmark has produced Andersen, Kierkegaard, 
Thorvaldsen, and Grundtvig. (She has also produced, curiously 
enough, that intense, beautiful but terrible film on witch-burning, 
“The Day of Wrath.) Moreover, the Danes are not mere plodding 
farmers or stay-at-home shopkeepers; they are adventurous seamen 
too. In the naval battles against Nelson and in the war with Prussia 
in the nineteenth century, the Danes proved themselves to be formida- 
ble and spirited fighters, and the underground movement during the 
Nazi occupation was by no means a schoolboys’ affair. 

In short, the Danes have come to terms with life. They have 
achieved a well-balanced community and a reasonably just economy. 
The people still fully enjoy living in a world which is elsewhere biting 
its fingernails. Unlike most other small nations (and several large 
ones also), she has accepted her limitations and hence does not suffer 
from a sense of inferiority. Denmark has heeded the sound advice of 
Grundtvig: “We were not born to grandeur and magnificence. To 
stick to the earth will serve us best.” 

To arrive at Oslo from Copenhagen is a revelation. The jolly, 
restless chatter gives place to a sense of quiet brooding. Tall, hand- 
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some, dignified people pad along like Indians on the trail or sit silently 
in rows below the lindens on Kar! Johan Street gazing into space. They 
speak rarely and then the soft, sing-song words are direct, simple and 
to the practical point. The Norwegians may also have come to terms 
with life, but the terms are more grim and more tense. Life in the bleak 
north, where nature is a ruthless enemy to be fought with courage 
and relentlessness, does not permit much frittering away of energy. 
Nature is not your friend, however noble, mysterious and beautiful 
she seems. Your friend is your own sound, strong body; its training 
and its power are your pride and joy—your body which has learned 
to survive the rigors of a hard life, that can haul at the ropes untiringly 
till the storm is over, that can spend twenty hours of the summer day 
bringing in the fodder that must last through the long, bitter night of 
winter. The pride of the body that has survived and the courage of 
the spirit which helped it through—these make the dignity of the 
Norwegian temperament with its simplicity, its arrogance, its quiet, 
fatalistic stoicism, its heavy melancholy and controlled emotions. 
The people have little time for the superficial things, the gay rib- 
bons and subtleties of existence; they do not fuss like the Swedes in 


trying to perfect either broad organization or trivial detail; they will 


give you help if you ask for it, but not otherwise; they are kindly enough 
but undemonstrative. Less conventional than the Swedes, more so 
than the Danes, they reserve their feelings. Thus they do not stimulate 
or charm, as do the Danes. In Norway one’s diaphragm is firm and 
controlled, but one’s body is fully alive; the heart beats with slow, 
strong thuds and the lungs fill rhythmically with clean mountain air. It 
is difficult to love the Norwegian; he does not need love, for he stands 
firmly and independently on his own two feet ready to face the worst 
that life can bring. One does not love the Norwegian in that easy way 
one can love the Dane, for he does not “give out” as the Americans 
say. But one gives him full respect. 

Yet, is this a true analysis? Is it not far too sweeping’ The Nor- 
wegians can be lively and they enjoy gay company. They have pro- 
duced highly emotional artists and writers like Munch and Ibsen. 
These views were obtained soon after the Second World War, and it 
is possible that the Occupation affected the proud Norwegians far 
more deeply than the easy-going Danes. That sense of cold self-con- 
tainment, of withdrawal, may be the result not merely of the centuries- 
old fight against physical conditions but of a few fearful years of 
passive resistance against other human beings behaving at their Ger- 
manie worst. One remembers Norwegian friends who were not in the 
least like our generalization, One remembers that peasant deep in the 
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mountains who invited one to breakfast—a magnificent old fellow, tall 
as a giant, upright, spare in limb, with clear blue eyes, a great beaked 
Viking nose, content with life, with his sturdy, smiling wife and his 
beloved possession—a flashing cornet on which to play the folk tunes 
of his valley. A lovable man, gentle and courteous, an aristocrat. 

One meets the gentle, honest, free peasant in Sweden too. He is 
often despised by the middle-class townee and the industrial worker— 
wrongly so, for he is the backbone of his country. The Swedes also 
have the emotional reserve of the Norwegians but, perhaps because 
they are less pure as a race and have been in more frequent contact 
with the rest of Europe, their national characteristics are less clearly 
cut. 

Sweden is a small country which has suddenly developed within 
little more than half a century from a poor agricultural nation to a 
wealthy industrial one, supported by a rich stock of raw materials. 
Thus she has done well materially, especially in being able to secure 
large export markets, within the framework of a world-wide financial 
system which refuses to equate consumption and production—a system 
which has had, and continues to have, such disastrous results elsewhere. 
Sweden has also managed to remain neutral through two world wars 
and has greatly benefited thereby. In Sweden life seems secure, no one 
is really poor and the State looks after its citizens; who now enjoy 
what has been described as Luxury Communism. Everything in the 
garden should be lovely, and yet the people do not seem to be as happy 
as they should be. A sense of anxiety and frustration, barely conscious, 
seems to hang in the air, together with a provincial smugness and an 
enslavement to petty conventions. 

Sweden suffers, of course, from the same spiritual vacuum as do 
other industrialized nations with their drastic, impersonal division of 
labor; but industrialization may have affected her more than other 
countries in that the break from the age-old farming tradition has been 
so sudden. Clues to this half-conscious nostalgia for the land are the 
week-end rush for the country, the cult of the indoor plant in the cities 
and the universal nat ire worship. The urban Swede is a peasant who 
has lost his land and his old, deep, close contact with the soil. Adapta- 
tion to a completely new way of life may take more than two or three 
generations. 

The Swede appears to be a practical, down-to-reality materialist, 
with a shallow hedonism as a basic philosophy. The purpose of life 
seems to end too often at the nearest konditori. But this is not really 
so, for he is not without a nagging, and may be divine, discontent, and 
is aware deep down, like the Dane, of a dreamy melancholia. Sta - 
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ning, meaning more or less “atmosphere of time and place,” is a popu- 
lar and significant Swedish word. 

The following extracts from Kidder-Smith’s monumental work, 
Sweden Builds (The Architectural Press, 1951), may give a clue to 
the Swedish nature: “These inquisitive, inventive, athletic and healthy 
people . . . have as a consequence of their successes become a whiff 
stiff and a shade staid. Their ability to run machines has convinced 
them that they can run themselves in their own ball bearings as so 
many controlled mechanical units. ‘The State increasingly considers 
its citizens as so many children, and increasingly puts out controls on 
human activities. One cannot dance in Sweden after twelve o’clock; 
one cannot have a cocktail without buying something to eat; one can- 
not do this; one cannot do that. If this continues, the atmosphere (and 
this includes architecture) will become an unbearable norm of colorless 
mediocrity. Every one might live to a ripe old age, but the reply might 
well be ‘For what?’ (As a not unexpected corollary of this legalistic 
and formalistic restraint, it might be added that 15 per cent of all 
Swedish children are illegitimate.) ” 

He goes on in another context: “The Swedes have accepted the 
revolution of the new architecture and the mechanized life more com- 
pletely than any other people. ... It is difficult to imagine. their archi- 
tecture in a non-socialistic country. As a product of their own well- 
being and civilization which minimize extremes, the architecture itself 
shows fewer extremes (and excitement) than is found in less stabilized 
countries.” 

The designs which emerge from the large architectural office of 
K. F., the co-operative organization, reveal something about the 
Swede. They are clean, solid, earnest, worthy, practical, austere and 
utilitarian. One feels that every one has done his best, driven by a re- 
morseless pietist conscience, to make life orderly, hygienic, efficient, 
tidy and organized for everybody—including those who dislike being 
organized. It is all of sound craftsmanship carried out in excellent 
taste, and many of the buildings, especially the small country shops, 
have elegance. But it is all rather impersonal and lacks fantasy and 
humor. It is so ordentlig that one wonders how long it will be before 
some of its more individualistic creators will snap under the strain of 
this neurotic sanity and reel off to carouse with trolls in the deep, wild 
forests whose verge is, after all, never far away. 

Thereby, as a symbol, the K. I’. architecture poses a problem of 
importance for the world—a problem of which the Swedes themselves 
ive aware. The problem is this: Having attained a desirable, practical 
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society in which all are well fed, well clothed and well housed (though, 
to be sure, even in Sweden the living space is still cramped) ; having 
also attained all the civic amenities, where do you go then! The welfare 
state has been consolidated, but still people are not happy. A kind of 
boredom is produced and there remains, to use a favorite Swedish 
word, a ldngtan—a kind of vague longing. But for what/ One gropes 
for the answer. 

Several random observations of life in Sweden today may act as 
pointers: (i) Education is good but highly standardized and _ the 
puberty rite of the Student Exam seems to have in it an element of 
cruelty. (ii) The eccentric character in Sweden is rare. (iii) In Stock- 
holm bands of standard youths with round cheeks, immaculate mack- 
intoshes and American hats have been reported to wander through the 
streets in their leisure time just breaking things up. (iv) Visitors to 
Sweden sense behind the polite, well-ordered provincial life a tense 
atmosphere of melancholy, and conversely Swedish visitors to Eng- 
land have experienced a great sense of relief here from this tension; 
they feel happier here after the first shock produced by our squalor, 
slackness and appalling food. (v) In spite of physical hedonism and 
a fair amount of physical promiscuity, a deep, unquestioned puritan- 
ism hangs heavily in the air—of a kind which finds formal expression 
in the buildings of the K. F. (Of course, these criticisms are being 
deliberately exaggerated to make their point, and if any Swedish 
reader should take exception to them he must realize that the writer 
himself has Swedish blood and regards these searchings, to some ex- 
tent, as a form of self-analysis. ) 

The Swedes perhaps burden themselves too heavily with an obses- 
sional belief in perfection. The individual is given too little scope in 
which to exercise his personal foibles. Too much is expected of him 
from too early an age, especially in conformity of behavior, and this 
acts against his deep sense of individualism fostered through genera- 
tions on the ancient family smallholding. The Swedish temperament 
is, in fact, curiously paradoxical, as already stated, a mixture of 'Teu- 
tonic mechanical perfectionism and love of abstractions and of Anglo- 
Saxon individualism, earthy practicality and ability to improvise. It 
may be that the Swede under modern conditions cannot find enough 
outlet for the latter, Anglo-Saxonish, side of his nature or for his deep 
emotions. The violent Viking of old is in conflict with the cautious, 
tidy modern bourgeois (the term now includes the Worker) with his 
shyness, his restrictive puritanism and his, in many ways admirable, 
social conscience. That conflict poses a problem for the world—the 
problem of reconciling the deep emotional impulses, creative and 
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destructive, of the individual with the demands and restrictions of 
organized society. The welfare state, whatever its physical advantages 
and its ethical justification, has hardly begun to try to solve that prob- 
lem. For one thing, it tends to restrict the drama, the adventure, and 
the power of the personal libido which give savor to life. 

The tenseness of the Swedes may thus be the result of an ambivalent 
attitude towards the respective values of the community and the 
individual. The Swedish psychological conflict is becoming a world 
conflict and the basic question faces all of us: Is the individual more 
important than the State? Modern building is a matter of co-operation. 
Modern architecture, like all design, must be the result of personal 
expression if it is not to become boring and therefore in the end not 
architecture at all but merely utility building. The conflict can only 
be resolved in the end by a full acceptance of what mechanization and 
applied science can achieve in the near future—the release of the in- 
dividual from enforced toil and from state regimentation to that life 
of leisure (i.e. freedom) in which his full personal potential can de- 
velop. We seek a condition, to use a well-known couplet of Pope on 


Windsor Park: 


Where order in variety we see 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 


In Sweden the suicide rate is too high, there is too much drunkenness 
in spite of the Bratt system of liquor rationing—surely symptoms of 
frustrated personal lives and inner conflicts. The divorce rate is also 
high, and sex relations often seem wrong. “The Orient begins at 
Malm6,” a famous Swedish actor once remarked. By that he probably 
meant that the men behave towards their women like pashas. The 
women are too much a part of the convenient equipment of the home. 
Companionship between the sexes is not as easy and natural as one 
would suppose co-education would make it, and the cause must lie 
not in the immediate married relationships but further back in par- 
ental relationships. One is aware in the country of a certain pious 
Mother Image, a virtuous being who by the force of her character 
strives to keep her erring children from sin; a stern, forbidding one, 
who cleans and washes and sweeps without end, remorselessly instill- 
ing a sense of guilt in her offspring at an early age. She jabs her skirt 
down over her knees. The daughter in revolt pulls hers up, the son 
avenges himself on his wife, the Father (pace Strindberg) may some- 
times go mad. 

\ll this presents only the dark side of the Swedish character. It is 
counterbalanced by many splendid qualities. Sweden has borrowed 
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much from other European countries which she has adapted to im- 
prove her own culture, especially in architecture, and she has given 
much to the world in her turn. The Swedish mind works slowly, delib- 
erately and to good effect. Swedes, for instance, have discovered al- 
most a quarter of all the known chemical elements—more than any 
other single nation; a significant fact. Sweden has produced, and goes 
on producing, great engineers and scientists, in spite of her small 
population. Thus she is giving more than her share to that human 
struggle towards the control of the economic environment, as yet only 
half-conscious, which, unless the moral adaptation to the new techno- 
logical conditions proves to be too difficult, will soon bring about a new 
age of abundance, liberty and creative leisure. 

Sweden has already given her people a relatively high standard of 
living. She leads the world in visual design. Though perhaps not the 
most cultured, she is the most civilized among nations. But she must 
not forget that we do not live by bread alone. She must realize also 
that something is wrong with a child who is always clean. She must 
never forget that the Each is always more important than the All. 


Eric de Maré is an English architect and writer who has visited Scandinavia 
several times. 
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“THE VICTORS RETURNING FROM THE BATTLE OF SVOLDER” 
Drawing by Erik Werenskiold 


Snorri Sturluson and Norway 


By Ernar HAvuGEN 


NORRI, THE SON OF STURLA, has been described by the 

well-known historian Halvdan Koht as “the foremost historian 

of the Middle Ages.” If he is less well-known in America than 
this statement might lead us to expect, it is due in part to the lesser 
fame of the historical figures he describes. It was not his privilege to 
write of a Julius Caesar or a Henry VIII, but of those Olafs, Haralds, 
Ifaakons, and Sigurds who fought for and established the throne of 
Norway in the early Middle Ages. In order to make Snorri better 
known abroad, the Norwegian government through its cultural attaché 
it Washington, Odd H¢laas, has prepared an exhibit designed to 
bring his work to the attention of Americans. This exhibit, which fea- 
tures the illustrations and the various editions of his immortal Heims- 
hringla, or “The History of the Kings of Norway,” opened at the 
library of Congress on November 10, 1952, and is now being circu- 
|: ted throughout the country. 
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SNORRI STURLUSON 
Drawing by Christian Krohg 


It is peculiarly appropriate that this should be done by a Norwegian 
government headed by King Haakon VII, for that government and 
the royal line which Haakon represents probably owe more to Snorri 
than to any other single individual. In life and in death it was the fate 
of the Icelander Snorri to be involved in the fortunes of the Norwegian 
royal house. This involvement brought him little but vexation and mis- 
fortune in his own lifetime; but in the centuries that followed it has 
been his surest ticket to immortality. 

Icelanders have not been entirely happy about this intervention of 
their greatest literary figure from the Middle Ages in the affairs of 
Norway. From the time of their migration from Norway to Iceland 
in the ninth century, they resented any attempts on the part of the 
Norwegian kings to interfere in their affairs. Nevertheless, Norwzy 
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SNORRI STURLUSON AND NORWAY 


was always their first 
goal when they went 
abroad to seek honor 
and fortune. Many were 
the Icelanders who were 
received at the Norwe- 
gian court, and who 
brought back to Iceland 
tales of the glory of the 
kings and the favors 
shown to Icelanders. 
There was, accordingly, 
nothing strange in Snor- 
ri’s decision to leave for 
Norway in 1218 and to 
spend his next two years 
at the Norwegian court. 

But there were several 
unusual features in the 


situation. Snorri was 


older than most skalds 

and much better known. “OLAF’S FIRST VIKING VOYAGE” 
He was forty years old, 
one of Iceland’s most 
powerful chiefs, and am- 
bitious to be more than a mere poet. In Norway he found a king much 
younger than himself, for Hakon Hakonarson was only fourteen, and 
the real government was in the hands of Ear] Skuli, his regent. Snorri 
and Skuli were of an age and quickly became great friends. Snorri 
was able to intervene on behalf of Icelanders at the court and, in re- 
turn, he promised to persuade the Icelanders to give their allegiance 
to the rulers of Norway. In modern times any such promise could only 
be interpreted as treason. But Iceland was not yet a country as na- 
tionalistic as a modern state. The kings of Norway were trying to 
extend their dominion to another outlying settlement of their own 
people, as they had already succeeded in doing in the Faroes, the 
Shetlands, and the Orkneys. In the thirteenth century a patriotic Ice- 
lander might even see some advantages in having the royal power 
established in his country, for his own chiefs were laying waste the 
countryside in interminable and bloody feuds. It was more a question of 
who was going to become the king’s instrument in completing Harald 
Fuirhair’s dream of uniting all Norwegians—and thereby gain for 


Drawing by Halvdan Egedius 
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“THE WIZARDS ON SKRATTESKJ£R” 
Drawing by Halvdan Egedius 





himself the highest power in the island as the king’s representative. 


This was the game in which Snorri got himself involved when he st 
went to Norway in 1218, and all might have gone well had it not been - 
for the divided power in that country. When Snorri failed to carry ™ 
through his promise, and even appeared to side with the rebellious " 
Skuli on a later visit to Norway, Hakon ordered Snorri seized and - 
returned to Norway. Hakon’s agents found Snorri in his home and I 
brutally murdered him in the year 1241. " 

Snorri lost his gamble on the royal house; but in the meanwhile he n 
had done for that house what no other man could have done as well as v 
he. He had grown up in a household where the Norwegian kings must Is 
have played in his imagination from boyhood, and where their history b 
was constantly recounted. His foster-father Jon Loptsson was the rf 
grandson of both King Magnus Barefoot and Iceland’s first historian, v 
Semund the Learned. There was one king above all, who must have 
been spoken of many a time: St. Olaf, who combined kingship and } 


sainthood, and who established the Christian church which had trained 
Snorri’s foster-father and probably had had a hand in his education as 
well. Snorri began his historical work by writing a long saga of St. 
Olaf, and then gave it perspective by filling in Olaf’s ancestors all the 
way back to Odin.and his descendants down to King Sverri in 1177. 

Historians are accustomed to praise Snorri for his conscientiousness 
about sources and his accurate information. We need not exaggerate 
this side of his work, for there are many obvious fairy tales in his book, 
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“THE ARMY FACING ST. OLAF AT STIKLESTAD” 
Drawing by Halvdan Egedius 


stories which he took over from his sources. The vitality of his work 


comes rather from his ability to tell a story. He is primarily a great 
reporter of events, who makes us feel his characters as our contempo- 
raries, because he pictures them in short, vivid strokes of description 
and conversation. He does not gild his kings or conceal their faults. 
But, as he followed the struggles of the Norwegian royal family to 
maintain its position against enemies at home and abroad, he could 
not help but look at events from the Norwegian point of view. Every- 
where the kings stand as the symbol of the nation, and pride in them 
is pride of nationality. When Olaf Trygvason heard his chief archer’s 
bow break in the battle at Svolder, he asked, ‘““What broke there so 
loudly?” Then Einar Tambarskjelver made the proud reply: “Nor- 
way from thy hand, O king!” 

It is scenes like these that have endeared Snorri to the hearts of 
Norwegians. He gave them a perspective on their own nationality 
which they could not otherwise have had. Icelanders had no special 
interest in the book; they hardly knew it existed until a translation 
by the Norwegian Peder Claussén appeared in 1633. After the ap- 
pearance of its second edition in 1757, a knowledge of the book spread 
rapidly among the common people of Norway. Samuel Laing, its 
first English translator, found copies of it on the farmers’ shelves in 
the early 1800’s “along with the Bible, the Prayer Book, the Law 
Code, and the Transactions of the Storting.” Snorri taught the Nor- 
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“THE KINGS PLAYED DICE ABOUT A 
DISTRICT ON THE ISLAND OF HISING” 


Drawing by Gerhard Munthe 
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wegian people that the 
union with Denmark was 
not the beginning of 
Norwegian history, and 
that behind that fatal 
fourteenth century of 
union there were five 
centuries of authentic 
history when Norway 
had had a series of kings 
of her own, many of 
whom had played a great 
and honorable role. 

It was a direct allusion 
to Snorri when the presi- 
dent of Norway’s con- 
stitutional convention 
of 1814 declared that 
“raised again within the 
confines of Norway is 
the ancient royal throne 
of Norway, on which 


Haakon and Sverre have sat.” In the 1850’s and 1860’s a new litera- 
ture sprang up in Norway which drew much of its nourishment from 
the sagas. Bjgrnson played hooky from school to read Snorri; his na- 
tional anthem and many others of his poems and his plays feature 
episodes and characters from the Heimskringla. When Prince Carl 
of Denmark was invited to become king of Norway in 1905, he chose 
names for himself and his son which fitted them into the series of 
Hakons and Olafs who are portrayed in Snorri’s work. 

In the 1890’s an important step was taken toward making Snorri 
known among the entire people. With the national movement deliber- 
ately headed toward full independence, the need arose for a new ver- 
sion of the Heimskringla. Norway’s leading historian, Gustav Storm, 

ras asked to prepare a new translation, and the best artists of: the 
country were engaged to illustrate it. It was agreed that the artists 
should observe a common, overall style, but each artist’s contribution 
was inevitably marked by his own personal talent. It is hard for a 
Norwegian today to conceive of Snorri’s sagas without these draw- 
ings. Their stiff, stylized figures have much in common with the terse 
manner of the narrative itself. They remind one of ancient tapestry 
and wood-carving, and we often feel the very grain of the wood in 
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“GUDROD’S MEN PILLAGE IN VIKEN” 
Drawing by Erik Werenskiold 


them, which harmonizes with the wood in their buildings, their forests, 
their shields, and their ships. 

Of the four well-known painters who started the work, all men 
approaching fifty at the time, the two who succeeded best were Ger- 
hard Munthe and Erik Werenskiold. Gerhard Munthe provided all 
the decorative motifs which adorned the headings of the chapters, the 
initials, and the friezes at the tops of the pages. His style is that of 
the tapestry, with a flowing and unmistakable line which has created 
a whole school of weaving in Norway. He is especially memorable in 
his recreation of the pomp and circumstance of King Sigurd the Cru- 
sader entering Constantinople. Erik Werenskiold furnished a quite 
different quality to the illustrations. His strength lay in the vivid, 
fairy-tale charm he was able to give to the Norwegian landscape and 
the dramatic figures of the saga. A light seems to shine from his fjords 
and mountains, as well as from such a figure as Olaf Trygvason, so 
obviously drawn after his friend the great Fridtjof Nansen. Some 
of his best drawings are of ships, as in the Battle of Hafrsfjord, or 
the victorious fleet returning from the Battle of Svolder. 

Of the two younger men who were engaged to complete the work, 
one proved to be a genius. This was Halvdan Egedius, who died in 
the midst of the task before completing his twenty-second year. He 
was a child prodigy whose pictures have a dramatic life inferior to none 

the others. When he portrays the vikings carousing, their mead 

rns are lifted at a mad and rakish angle. In his pictures the waves 
ak against the ships’ sides, the wizards being drowned by Olaf 
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“KING OLAF AND HIS MEN ON THEIR JOURNEY TO SWEDEN” 
Drawing by Erik Werenskiold 


Trygvason have an especially wicked glint in their eyes, and the battles 
of Stiklestad or H)jgrungavaag rage furiously before our very gaze. 

These artists have helped to make Snorri a living force in Nor- 
wegian life. But they deserve to accompany him out beyond the bor- 
ders of Norway. There is already a long tradition of familiarity with 
Snorri in the English-speaking world, but only in one translation, 
that of Erling Monsen, have some of the Norwegian illustrations been 
included. Yet Snorri’s words alone, in the rugged translation of Sam- 
uel Laing, were able to stir a man like Thomas Carlyle to write The 
Early Kings of Norway and to declare of the Heimskringla that it 
has “a great deal of poetic fire’ and deserves “to be reckoned among 
the great history-books of the world.” 

In America the same translation fascinated Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow into retelling the Saga of Olaf Trygvason as one of his 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. As the story-teller he chose his admired 
friend, the Norwegian violinist Ole Bull: 


Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe, 
And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race... 
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The description which the violinist in Longfellow’s poem gives of 
Snorri’s work fits the character of romance more than that of history, 
but this too is a part of the fascination of the Heimskringla: 


‘There is,” said he, “a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the Old Norse tongue, 
Of the dead kings of Norroway,— 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 

Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

By wandering Saga-man or Scald; 
‘Heimskringla’ is the volume called; 
And he who looks may find therein 

The story that I now begin.” 


Einar Haugen is the head of the Scandinavian Department of the University 
of Wisconsin. He has written several books and articles on various Scandinavian 
topics. 
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Badin, the Queen’s Blackamoor 


By JAN KUYLENSTIERNA 


E BIT ONE of the tallest and fattest of the courtiers in 

the stomach so that he screamed with pain. He swore like 

a trooper, and he used the most improper expressions while 
playing with the royal children. Contemporary writers describe how, 
during royal suppers, he used to sprawl across the arms of the chairs 
between the king and the queen, munching on whatever appealed to 
him. Badin was somewhat of a terror at the court. 

Queen Lovisa Ulrika (1720-1782) of Sweden had been given the 
little negro boy as a present by the Danish cabinet minister Anders 
von Reiser; he in turn had received him as a gift from Captain C. G. 
Ekberg, a friend of Linnaeus. The boy came originally from the 
island of St. Croix in the Danish West Indies, and his parents were 
slaves. Before he left the island he had put fire to his parents’ sugar- 
‘ane hut, and he never forgot what fun he had over that spectacle. He 
was a wild little brat, and, on that account, he was called Badin—“the 
rascal’’—by his royal mistress. He had also been given the Christian 
names Adolf Ludvig Gustaf Fredrik Albert Couschi. 

The queen was delighted by this unique gift and decided to under- 
take an experiment in education. The little savage was to grow up in 
absolute freedom; no one should ever reprove him, no one was allowed 
to beat him. He was never to feel any force or restraint. And with 
what results! 

But let us first say a few words about Her Majesty. She was the 
daughter of the coarse and stingy King Frederick William I of Prus- 
sia, who perhaps is best known for his craze for giant grenadiers. In 
1744 she had married Adolf Fredrik, heir to the Swedish throne. Vol- 
taire used to call her “la divine Ulrique.” She was very small, but 
had a beautiful figure and the big, glittering “Brandenburg”’ eyes. 
Her brother, King Frederick the Great, once said that she was “proud, 
fierce, and intriguing.” Perhaps she was, but when she came to Sweden 
as a young girl she was a sweet and lovable person. She was also very 
talented, loved everything that was genuine and beautiful, and helped 
introduce the “gout tout noveau’”’—later called the Rococo Style—to 
her new country. She was also very much interested in the new ideas in 
the sciences and the humanities, and became the founder of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

The queen’s wish that Badin should grow up without fear or force 
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BADIN, THE QUEEN’S BLACKAMOOR 
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‘ 
BADIN 
Portrait painted in 1775 by Gustaf Lundberg 


may be traced back to the new educational ideas of the time, and also 
perhaps to the experiences of her own drab and difficult childhood. She 
decided, however, that Badin ought to get some education and should 
also—on the advice of the clergy—become a member of the Christian 
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Church. Accordingly he was baptized in the chapel of Drottningholm 
Castle in the presence of the king, the queen, and the whole royal fam- 
ily, all of whom became his sponsors. 

As he grew up Badin came to enjoy a peculiar position at the court. 
Strictly speaking, he was one of the lackeys, but he had the unique 
privilege of being allowed to enter unannounced into the royal private 
rooms whenever he wished; and he was the only person in the whole 
country who was allowed to address the members of the royal family 
with the familiar Du. 

Like most negroes, he had an ear for music, and he became an ex- 
cellent dancer. He participated in all the games, plays, and festivals 
at the court, and even appeared, during the years 1769 and 1770, as 
Harlequin in a French troupe performing at the Swedish court. 

But the young negro was more than a talented court jester and 
entertainer. Due to his faithfulness and loyalty he became one of the 
most trusted persons at that magnificent court; he was in the confi- 
dence of the whole royal family, the members of which often fought 
against one another. | 

Above all, he was loyal to the queen, but this nearly caused his 
downfall. When she—now dowager queen—lay dying, she ordered 
Badin to ride to Stockholm in order to destroy her secret papers which 
she did not want her son, King Gustaf III, to see. Relations between 
mother and son had been rather strained, as she suspected his equerry, 
Baron Munch, to be the father of the Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf. 
This was also the reason why the feelings between Lovisa Ulrika and 
her daughter-in-law were not of a cordial nature. 

Badin complied with the wishes of the queen. When the king’s secre- 
tary of state arrived at Lovisa Ulrika’s palace in Stockholm, Badin 
had already been there and taken the papers. Gustaf III was furious. 
He had Badin sent for and roared: 

“Black man, do you know that this may cost you your head!” 

“T am at Your Majesty’s mercy, but I could not act otherwise,” 
Badin answered. 

On further consideration the king, however, was obliged to approve 
Badin’s conduct, for he had shown the fortitude of placing the wishes 
of a dying queen above the will of a reigning monarch. He received 
his reward. The king gave him three farms on the island of Svartsj6 
and promoted him to the high rank of assessor (judge). Badin found 
this title a little too grand for him, and, when addressed as such, he 
used to answer: 

“Assessor, didst thou ever see a black assessor?” 
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BADIN, THE QUEEN’S BLACKAMOOR 





QUEEN LOVISA ULRIKA 
Painting by A. Plesne 


He preferred to use the title bonde, which implied that he was a free 
man and a property owner. 

Badin was well read and was the possessor of a huge iibrary. It com- 
prised more than one thousand volumes and testified to its owner’s 
fine taste and varied interests. Most of the books were in French, the 
rest in Swedish, Latin, and English. There were none of the piquant 
I'rench novels, so popular at that time. He studied history, geography, 
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KING GUSTAF III 
Painting by Alexander Roslin 


and the natural sciences, but above all religion. His Bible is filled with 
underlined words and passages, especially in the books of Jeremiah 
and Syrach, where he found sayings appropriate to his own life. 

In his youth he is said to have had many adventures involving the 
opposite sex; he was married twice, both times to Swedish ladies. The 
name of his widow appears in the census register with the unique title 
of “Blackamoor Dowager.” Both his marriages were childless. In his 
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will he bequeathed the yearly interest of one bushel of wheat and one 
bushel of corn to the Timmermans orden, a donation which existed 
until the year 1902. 

Time passed—a new era was about to begin. Gustaf III was assassi- 
nated at a masquerade in the Royal Opera, and his son, King Gustaf 
IV Adolf, was later dethroned. Sweden had a new crown prince, 
Marshal Bernadotte, who had formerly been a French noncommis- 
sioned officer. One day the old Badin decided to go to the castle and 
take a look at the new crown prince. True to his old habit, he walked 
| unannounced into the prince’s writing room. Karl Johan—the son 
of the great revolution—was thoroughly shocked and frightened and 
made quite a scene. Aides-de-camp and lackeys came running and, on 
the orders of the crown prince, threw Badin out and told him never 
again to show himself at the court. 

In his distress Badin went to the palace of his old friend, the charm- 
ing princess Sophia Albertina, who was the sister of Gustaf III. Here 
he was always welcome. He used to sit at her feet before the open fire- 
place in the library, where the portrait of him illustrating this article 
hung on the wall. 

As time went on Princess Sophia Albertina grew fatter and fatter, 
while Badin grew thinner and thinner. Neither one of them liked the 
modern times. They used to talk about bygone days when they both 
were young and happy and danced the minuet during the early years 
of the Rococo period. Both lived to an advanced age. During his last 
years Badin became quite an original in Stockholm. Lean and bow- 
legged, he was seen stalking through the snow drifts in the streets—an 
old jet black negro with a powdered white periwig of a kind used long 
ago under the ancien régime. 
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Jan Kuylenstierna has written several articles on historical and military topics. 
He is at present engaged in writing a book to be entitled “Blue Cockade. 
Washington and His Swedish Combatants.” 
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Bryn Athyn 


By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


NE of the loveliest projections of Swedish idealism in America 

is the community of Bryn Athyn in Pennsylvania. On the 

hilltop commanding this borough rises the Cathedral of The 
New Church, the world’s largest house of worship for those of the 
Swedenborgian faith.-On the hillsides and in the dales that surround 
the Cathedral are the homes of its members and their friends drawn to 
this calm and happy community. Only a minority, of course, are of 
Swedish descent, but some of them were actually born in Sweden. 
Among these is Cyriel Odhner Sigstedt, author of T'he Swedenborg 
Epic, and her husband, a carver in wood with commissions from all 
over America. 

Thorsten Sigstedt carved the beautiful offertory bowls for the 
Cathedral, and he is only one of the craftsmen of this art-productive 
community. In fact, the stained glass windows, the chiseled stonework, 
the oak beams, and the colorful mosaics are all the hand-work of local 
artisans. The style of the Cathedral is perpendicular Gothic, and there 
is everywhere a careful disregard for rectangular rigidity. It is as 
asymmetrical as the Town Hall of Stockholm. 

A hundred yards beyond the Cathedral are other buildings—the 
Library and schools of the Academy, which also house the publications 
of The Church and The Swedenborg Scientific Foundation. The 
Academy supplies a complete educaticn from kindergarten to the 
degree in theology. The Library contains all the stupendous works of 
Swedenborg, both scientific and religious, a complete set of all the 
books that he consulted, and reproductions of all his existing longhand 
in Latin. | 

Bryn Athyn is really the center of the more orthodox communion of 
Swedenborgians, “The General Church of the New Jerusalem,” whose 
adult membership is now 2690, of whom 1608 reside in the United 
States. It has a presiding bishop and 25 clergymen, among whom are 
Bryn Athyn graduates preaching in foreign countries. There are other 
branches of the Swedenborgians, and one branch maintains a church 
and a theological seminary at, but not in, Harvard University. 

There is a calmness and a joy of life about the Swedenborgians that 
is not unlike Sweden. Swedenborg did not establish the New Church 
any more than did Jesus establish the organized form of the Christian 
Church. Jesus came to preach religion. The New Church was estib- 
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BRYN ATHYN 


BRYN ATHYN CATHEDRAL 
The Cathedral comprises three buildings: The Church proper, the Council Ruilding, 
and the Choir Building. The Church is an example of Gothic architecture, while the 
Council Building is inspired by Twelfth Century Romanesque. 


lished in London after Swedenborg’s death. The Swedenborgians 
believe in a second revelation—from the Lord through Swedenborg. 
They do not believe in a Trinity of Persons but in one only god, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the Saviour, who incorporates the attributes 
of the Father and the Holy Spirit. They believe in eternal life in the 
spirit-world, where social employments and relationships are con- 
tinued. There is a minimum of divorce among them. Conjugial love is 
marriage for eternity. They are against birth control, and large 
families are characteristic of Bryn Athyn. For example, the novelist 
Don Rose, who lives in Bryn Athyn, has twelve healthy children, most 
of them now with wives or husbands and serious careers,—and thirty- 
one grandchildren! 





Revealing the Secrets of the Deep 


The Galathea Expedition of 1950-52 


By RaAGNAR SPARCK 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


N JUNE 29, 1952, the research 
Galathea 
Copenhagen 


vessel returned to 
after a voyage 
lasting nearly twenty-one months, and 
the Danish deep-sea expedition round 
the world came to a close. The Gala- 
thea expedition was the second Danish 
oceanographical and marine-biological 
round-the-world expedition in this 
century. Just over twenty years ago 
—in 1928-30—the Dana, under the 
leadership of Johannes Schmidt, sailed 
round the world with the Carlsberg 
Foundation’s oceanographical expedi- 
tion. This was the direct forerunner 
and inspiration of the Galathea expe- 
dition and, along with a number of 
other Danish expeditions and scientific 
achievements in the field of oceanog- 
raphy and marine biology, the histori- 
cal background to the voyage of the 
Galathea. The research vessel’s name 
was taken from the Danish naval cor- 
vette Galathea which circled the globe 
in 1845-47 in pursuit of scientific and 
especially political and economic ob- 
jectives. 

The scientific background to the 
Danish deep-sea expedition was our 
extremely limited knowledge of the bot- 
tom fauna of the deepest part of the 
oceans. In this field the Galathea ex- 
pedition has really only one predeces- 
sor—the famous British Challenger 
expedition of 1872-76, which, prior to 
the Galathea, was the only expedition 


to attempt comparative study of the 
abyssal fauna of the world. That ex- 
pedition inaugurated a new epoch in 


.marine zoology, and it can probably 


be said that this epoch was terminated 
with the voyage of the Galathea in 
1950-52. In the interval of seventy- 
five years between the Challenger ex- 
pedition and the Galathea expedition 
there were, it is true, a number of 
deep-sea expeditions from several 
countries. But their scope was limited. 
For one thing—and this is true of the 
Dana expedition—their studies were 
largely concentrated on the bathy- 
pelagic fauna and only to a small ex- 
tent were directed at the bottom fauna; 
and—in particular—they made hardly 
any study at all of the deepest ocean 
depths. The really great depths 

where the bottom is more than 4,000 
meters below the surface—account for 
a considerable part of the total sur- 
face of the earth—no less than one 
third, in fact. While earlier deep-sea 
expeditions have given us a fairly good 
knowledge of the ocean and its fauna 
between depths of 1,000 and 4,000 
meters, our knowledge of life below 
4,000 meters has been exceedingly 
limited. We knew virtually nothing of 
the fauna at depths of 6,000-8,000 
meters ; we had only the results of two 
trawls, an American at the beginiuing 
of the century and a Swedish one 
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Danish Information Office 


M/S Galathea leaving Copenhagen on its voyage around the world 


north of the Antilles in 1948, which 
revealed the existence of animal life 
at these depths, though the material 
was too scanty to permit definite as- 
sessment of its quality and quantity. 
About the greatest ocean depths, be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 meters, we 
knew nothing. 

It was this scanty knowledge of 
animal life in the deep ocean which was 
the scientific background of the voyage 
of the Galathea. The timing of the 
expedition was determined by the fact 
that the technical aids necessary for 
its accomplishment have only just be- 
come available. There was also the 
desirability of carrying on the tradi- 
tions of Danish research in this field 
and, finally, the importance following 
the war and the years of Denmark’s 
isolation during the occupation, of re- 
establishing through an expedition of 


i: 


‘is nature connection with Danish 


circles overseas and scientific institu- 
tions throughout the world. 


Financing the Expedition 

The expedition was financed in part 
by the Danish Government and in part 
by a private fund, the Danish Expedi- 
tions Fund. This last, which derived 
chiefly from donations by Danes and 
Danish firms overseas, was intended 
originally to cover only the cost of 
the scientific side of the expedition: 
i.e., the purchase of scientific instru- 
ments and equipment and the payment 
of scientists’ traveling expenses and 
living costs while on board ship, ete. 
The Danish Government, through the 
Admiralty, was to buy the ship and 
run it as a war-ship. The expedition 
was planned in 1948-49 and Govern- 
ment grants were allocated in the early 
summer of 1949. It is hardly necessary 
to say that economic developments 
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The great winch, weighing nearly ten tons, which was used to pay out 


and haul in the various implements. 


after the budget was made in May- 
June 1949 threw calculations com- 
pletely out: the sums originally allo- 
cated proved quite inadequate. This 
was particularly true of the estimated 
costs of operating the vessel, which 
were considerably increased by reason 
of sharp rises in the prices of oil, food, 
and other requirements. In the result 
the Expeditions Fund bore a share of 
these costs. The working costs of the 
expedition were rather more than 
100,000 kroner a month; the cost of 


the 2l-month voyage and two pre- 
liminary trial trips therefore totaled 
approximately 2,500,000 kroner. Of 
this sum the Government contributed 
2,000,000 kroner, the Expeditions 
Fund, which 


its secretary-general, Mr. 


thanks to the energy of 
Leif B. 


Hendil—succeeded in raising the addi- 
tional amount required. The ship, 
H.M.S. Leith, an ex-British naval ves- 
sel built in 1933, cost 1,250,000 kro- 
ner, and about 1,000,000 kroner was 
spent on its conversion and re-fitting. 
The resultant cost to the Government 
of about 2,250,000 kroner, is a modest 
sum considering recent years’ increases 
in the cost of ships. The Expeditions 
Fund, besides the approximately 500,- 
000 kroner which it contributed to- 
wards the costs of operating the ship, 
spent 800,000 scientific 
equipment, the installation of a labo- 
ratory, and other expenses connected 


kroner on 


with the scientific work. However, a 
substantial proportion of this sum 
may be regarded as capital invest- 
ment. 
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The trawl is being drawn in. 


The idea of a new Danish oceano- 
graphical expedition had often’ been 
discussed in scientific circles in the 
years following the return of the Dana 
in 1930. It crystallized during the war 
years when Mr. Hakon Mielche, the 
author, suggested that the expedition, 
in addition to its. scientific work, 
should take films of countries visited 
and of work on board ship and should 
undertake publicity for Denmark and 
Danish affairs by means of lectures 
and film shows at the ports of call. It 
was originally intended to start the 
expedition in 1945, which was the cen- 
tenary of the first Danish round-the- 
world expedition with the corvette 
Galathea. The war prevented this, but 
those interested eagerly discussed 
plans during its last years and a com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the 


interested institutions. This was of- 
ficially constituted in 1948 with H. R. 
H. Prince Axel as chairman and with 
representatives of the Admiralty, the 
Zoological Museum, the National Mu- 
seum, the Meteorological Institute, 
and other institutions as members. 
The committee organized and was re- 
sponsible for all the scientific arrange- 
ments of the voyage; the Navy oper- 
ated the ship as a war-ship. 

When the first plans were discussed 
there was general agreement on the 
committee that the leadership of the 
expedition should be entrusted to Dr. 
Anton F. Bruun, who, as a member of 
the Dana two-year expedition round 
the world and of various fishery bio- 
logical voyages on board the Dana, 
and as the leader of the Atlantide 
expedition to West Africa in 1945-46, 








The Petersen Bottom Grab. 


possessed wide experience and was ad- 
mirably qualified for the task. As ship’s 
captain the committee appointed, also 
at an early stage, Captain S. Greve of 
the Royal Danish Navy, who had 
likewise taken part in the Dana two- 
year expedition and, both for this rea- 
son and because of his oceanographical 
and other scientific interests, was spe- 
cially qualified for the appointment. 
However, Captain Greve was unable to 
take command at the start owing to 
other duties, and so for the first few 
months of the voyage the ship was 
captained by Commander Henrik Mad- 
sen. The public relations side, the tak- 
ing of films and photographs, contact 
with the press at ports of call, etc., 
the hands of Mr. Hakon 


was in 
Mielche. 


The research vessel, as stated, was 
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an ex-British naval vessel; she had a 
tonnage of 1,300 tons gross and an 
eifective speed of 12 knots. There was 
a naval crew of 90 and a varying com 
plement of scientists, usually 10-15 in 
number. The expedition left Copen- 
hagen on October 15, 1950, after two 
preliminary trial trips to the Sogne- 
fjord and the Skagerak respectively. 
The route was planned so as to afford 
the opportunity of 
studying some of the oceanic regions 


expedition an 
where depths are greatest, ensure that 
the ship would operate in the southern 
hemisphere during the most favorable 
weather, and, to some extent, enable 
the expedition to call at ports where 
there are significant colonies of Danes. 
During the autumn of 1950 the expe- 
dition operated off the west coast of 
Africa; the New Year was celebrated 
at the Cape, and then extensive opera- 
‘arried out in the Mada- 
‘ast of South Africa. 
The expedition next operated in the 


tions were 
gascar Deep, 


Indian Ocean between East Africa and 
Ceylon, in the Bay of Bengal and in 
the Gulf of Siam, and in July 1951, it 
reached the first important field of 
research—the Philippine Trench. It 
continued through Indonesian waters 
to the deepest part of the Indian Ocean 
—the Sunda -Trench south of Java 

whence it proceeded to the Weber Deep 
in the Banda Sea and so on to the iso- 
lated Planet Deep between the Solo- 
mon Islands and New Guinea. The 
autumn months were spent in east and 
south Australia waters, whence the ex- 
pedition worked its way across the 
Tasman Sea to Wellington, where it 
spent Christmas 1951. From there it 
cruised down to Campbell Island and 
then operated west of New Zealand. 
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In February an extensive study was 
made of another of the deepest areas 
of the Pacific 


north-east of New Zealand. On com- 





the Kermadec Trench 


pleting this work the expedition sailed 
via Tonga, Samoa, and Hawaii to 
California and Mexico, and the re- 
search work was concluded in the Gulf 
of Panama in May 1952. The home- 
ward voyage from Panama was via 
St. Thomas, the Azores, and Plym- 
outh. 


Main Research Work 

































































The main purpose of the expedition, 
as already mentioned, was to try to 
study the fauna of the ocean bed at its 
deepest points, chiefly at depths below 
4,000 meters. Successful studies were 
made, particularly in two of the 
deepest ocean areas—the Philippine 
Trench and the Kermadec Trench. In 
the Philippine Trench on July 23, 
1951, for the first time in history, a 
successful trawl was carried out at one 
of the really great ocean depths— 
namely, 10,189 meters. In this trawl, 
for which a nine-foot Sigsbee trawl 
was used, no fewer than 108 animals 
belonging to four different animal 
groups were caught. In three trawls 
in the Philippine Trench 132 speci- 
mens of ten different species were 
caught. Besides these three trawls a 
successful bottom sample was made in 
the Philippine Trench, using a Pe- 
tersen bottom grab 





a gear which 
catches a definite area, Ys of a square 
meter, of the ocean bottom, thereby 
facilitating the counting and weighing 
of the organisms that live in this area 
and enabling some idea to be got of 
the density and thus the production on 
the ocean bed. This gear, which was 















































The Echo-sounder. 














designed by a Danish fishery biologist, 











Dr. C. G. J. Petersen, had been used 











only in shallow coastal waters, and 








thus the Galathea expedition was the 











first to investigate the density of fauna 











on the ocean bed. Altogether the expe- 











dition succeeded with the bottom grab 
in getting seven good samples at depths 
ranging from 6,000 meters to 10,500 
meters, besides 59 at depths of be- 
tween 1,000 and 6,000 meters, with the 
result that we now have some impres- 
sion of the density of the fauna at the 
bottom of the ocean. Considering that 
all food production in the sea takes 
place in the surface layer down to 100 



















meters and that everything which lives 





at great depths gets only the food 
which drops down from the surface 








layers, it was to be supposed that ani- 
mal life in the great ocean depths 
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The Galathea’s 18-foot Sigsbee Trawl. 


would be of very low density, so low 
that it was reasonable to expect noth- 
ing at all on ¥% of a square meter. This 
assumption was proved wrong: most 
samples, even those from the greatest 
depths, contained one or more small 
animals, leading to the supposition 
that the density of animal life at the 
bottom of the ocean is in the order of 
1 gram per square meter. This is an 
astonishingly high figure considering 
that in productive coastal waters it 
is generally a few hundred grams. 
Other observations by the Galathea 
expedition confirm that animal life at 
very great depths is both more plenti- 
ful and more varied than was expected. 

Not only were trawls and quantita- 
tive bottom samples taken in the Phil- 
ippine Trench; it was possible to es- 
tablish in the bottom material the 
presence of bacteria capable of culti- 


vation under high pressure. These 


studies, which are being followed up 
under the leadership of the American 
microbiologist and bacteriologist Pro- 
fessor Claude ZoBell of the University 
of California, touch problems of great 
importance to an understanding of 
the formation of oil deposits in the 
earth’s crust. 

Though the studies in the Philip- 
pine Trench have perhaps attracted 
the most attention, since they pro- 
vided the first evidence of life in the 
greatest ocean depths, it is probably 
safe to say that the most successful 
work of the whole expedition was done 
in the fortnight in February 1952 
when it operated in the about 10,000- 
meter-deep Kermadec Trench off New 
Zealand. No fewer than seven trawls 
were carried out here at depths of 
6,000 meters and more, plus five at 
depths ranging from 2,500 to 5,500 
meters. A hundred species altogether 
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The deep-sea fish Typhlone Nasus. It is quite blind and is remarkable 
for its distended head and small mouth. The only two previously known 
specimens were caught seventy-five years before the Galathea obtained 


five in one trawl. 


were found at depths greater than 
6,000 meters, and for the first time in 
the history of marine biology really 
detailed knowledge was obtained of the 
animals which constitute the bottom 
fauna of the ocean at these great 
depths. 

Add to these successful studies of 
two of the great 10,000-meter-deep 
Pacific trenches some successful trawls 
and bottom samplings at between 
7,000 and 9,000 meters in the Sunda 
Trench, the Banda Sea, and the Planet 
Deep, plus 31 successful trawls at 
depths between 4,000 and 6,000 meters, 
especially in the Madagascar Deep 
and the waters east of Africa, and it 
is not too much to say that we have 
gained through the work of the Gala- 
thea expedition, for the first time, 
some knowledge of the character of 
the life which exists under the im- 


mense pressure, in the cold and the 
absolute darkness, at the bottom of 
the oceans. It might be thought that 
eighteen trawls at depths of over 
6,000 meters in 21 months are not 
much, but it should be borne in mind 
that at the start of the Galathea 
expedition all previous expeditions to- 
gether had carried out only two 
trawls at depths below 6,000 meters 


and that even these were not very 
copious compared with most of the 
Galathea’s at the same or greater 


depths. It is no exaggeration to say, 
therefore, that the Galathea expedi- 
tion has made a vital contribution to 
our knowledge in this field. Copen- 
hagen, which already had the world’s 
biggest collections of the bathypelagic 
fauna from the ocean, by reason of the 
Dana expeditions, now possesses as a 
result of the Galathea expedition vir- 





THE 


Examining samples of the ocean bed. 


tually the only existing collections 
from depths greater than 6,000 me- 
ters. 

We should not overlock in this con- 
nection the difficult and laborious work 
of “fishing” animals at very great 
depths. It takes hours to pay out the 
gear and haul it in again; it takes 
hours to prepare a trawling at great 
depths. A sufficiently level trawl bottom 
must first be found by echo-sounder; a 
careful calculation must be made of 
the angle which the wire must form 
with the horizontal plane so that at a 
given depth and speed the gear will 
just reach the bottom and drag it. 
Add to this the influence of wind and 
current, which often cause interfer- 
ence. 'T’o make a trawl at 8,000-10,000 
meters is therefore a highly compli- 
cated operation which not only re- 
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quires that the technical apparatus 


shall be in perfect order but which 
makes great demands on the men on 
the bridge, in the engine room, on deck, 
and in the laboratory. Close and well- 
organized collaboration among all 
these factors is required to achieve a 
result. 

The principal scientific object of 
the expedition—to find out whether 
there is any life at the greatest ocean 
depths and procure information as to 
its quality and quantity—may be said 
on the whole to have been achieved. 
But the Galathea expedition had a 
great many other objects besides this. 
As already indicated, the Galathea is 
rather a large vessel, and it was neces- 
sary that it should be in view of the 
heavy gear and tackle: the winch for 
paying out and hauling in the gear 
weighs nearly ten tons; the heavy 12,- 
000-meter steel 


weight; the great windlass for winding 


wire has a_ similar 
up the long trawl wire takes up much 
space, etc. All this required a big ves- 
sel, and consequently there was fairly 
ample cabin space in which to accommo- 
date fifteen scientists and other civilian 
members, as well as a laboratory with 
working room for eleven scientists. 
The expedition was therefore in a 
position to pursue a number of other 
objectives besides the principal one. 
For instance, considerable collecting 
was done in coastal waters, and to 
some extent on land, for our Zoologi- 
cal Museum, as well as in some degree 
for the Zoological Gardens and Bo- 
tanical Gardens. A few outstandingly 
interesting areas were specially stud- 
ied: like the sub-Antarctic Campbell 
Island, 


were made of mammals and birds and 


where extensive collections 
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of the previously quite unexamined 
micro-fauna of the soil. The interest- 
ing and remote Rennell Island in the 
Solomon Islands, where there is a 
Polynesian population in a Melan- 
esian region, and where the fauna 
apart from birds was wholly unex- 
plored, was the subject of thorough 
study, both zoological and ethno- 
graphical. With support from the 
Carlsberg Foundation, the head of the 
ethnographical department of the Na- 
tional Museum, Dr. Kaj Birket Smith, 
joined parts of the expedition in order 
to collect ethnographical specimens, 
particularly from the Philippines and 
Rennell Island. 

Other scientific tasks undertaken by 
the expedition included a study under 
the direction of Professor Steemann 
Nielsen of the absolute productivity 
of the various regions of the ocean, 
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; and 


subjecting them to maximum illumina- 
tion and measuring the amount of 
organic matter formed by photosyn- 
thesis. This is the first attempt at an 
exact determination of the absolute 
productivity of the ocean water. It 
shows, first, that there is a rather con- 
siderable variation between different 
regions and, secondly, that the total 
production of the sea is probably of 
the same order of magnitude as that 
of the land. 

Another pioneer task undertaken by 
the Galathea expedition was the at- 
tempt to determine the earth’s mag- 
netism at great depths, a problem 
never previously tackled. These studies 
were directed by Dr. Niels Arley in co- 
operation with Professor Niels Bohr’s 


institute. Magnetic measuring instru- 


depths. 


ments were lowered to the required 
depths in large hollow spheres of non- 
magnetic metal alloy. These studies 
were also supported by the Carlsberg 
Foundation. The technical difficulties 
connected with the magnetic studies 
were immense; nevertheless the expedi- 
tion succeeded in making one measure- 
ment at a depth of 4,000 meters. 
Many Danish and foreign scientists 
joined the expedition for shorter or 
longer periods in order to cope with 
the manifold scientific tasks. For in- 
stance, eleven Danish zoologists took 
part at various periods, including the 
leader, Dr. Bruun, and two others who 
stayed on board throughout the ex- 
pedition. For certain periods a Swed- 
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ish and two American zoologists also 
participated. Other members included 
two Danish plankton scientists, one of 
whom was with the expedition through- 
out, two American microbiologists, 
one Swedish and two Danish -physi- 
cists, and four Danish physicists spe- 
cially engaged in magnetic studies, 


one of whom was also with the expe- 


dition throughout. 

An important element of the expe- 
dition’s staff was a number of quite 
young zoologists and chemists—nine 
in all—who did their national service 
working in the expedition’s labora- 
tory. A number of scientists from 
countries visited by the expedition 
spent short periods on board as guest 
members; there were representative 
scientists from South Africa, India, 


Siam, the Philippines, Indonesia, Aus- ‘ 


tralia, New Zealand, and the United 
States. In this way, and through the 
active participation of scientists from 
countries other than Denmark, the ex- 
pedition functioned as a factor of no 
small importance in international sci- 
entific cooperation, which was further 
strengthened by numerous visits by 
members of the expedition to universi- 
ties, learned societies, and scientific in- 


stitutions the world over and by re- 
turn visits by representatives of these 
institutions to the ship. 

To carry through an expedition 
with so large and varied a program 
was no easy task. Many may be in- 
clined to think that twenty-one months 
are a long period; but considering the 
great variety of laborious scientific 
studies and the no small amount of 
time which had to be spent in putting 
into port, both for the sake of the 
crew and with a view to making con- 
tact with Danes, as also on inevitable 
repairs, etc., the time was really short 
—very short, in fact. It is matter for 
admiration that the leaders of the ex- 
pedition were able to accomplish their 
assignment with such excellent results. 
It was possible only because there was 
efficient organization of the work, 
which not only enabled the many dif- 
ferent elements to function properly 
but which also succeeded in creating a 
cooperative spirit, an achievement that 
on an expedition with so many inter- 
ests and a crew of such diversity would 
not appear easy. This cooperative 
spirit was not the least source of out- 
side admiration wherever the Galathea 
expedition went. 


Dr. Ragnar Spdrck is Professor of Zoology at the University of Copenhagen. He 
served as Vice-Chairman of the Galathea Expedition, which he joined on part 
of the voyage. 
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Ibsen in England 


By CLARENCE R. DECKER 


F the many late nineteenth-cen- 

tury controversies in England 

over questions of art, morals, 
and religion, none was more bitter than 
the one provoked during the last three 
decades of the century by the dramas 
of Ibsen. 

Although the collected English edi- 
tion of Ibsen’s works did not appear 
until 1906-1908, translations were 
made as early as 1872, and increased 
in frequency through the eighties and 
nineties. During this period all of his 
important work was published and at 
least thirty-six productions of the 
plays presented. Ibsen’s literary repu- 
tation in Victorian society centers 
about three men: Gosse, who intro- 
duced his writings to the public; 
Archer, who translated and produced 
them; and Shaw, who, with character- 
istic vigor, defended them against the 
onslaughts of the Philistines. 

During the seventies Ibsen’s work 
was brought to the attention of the 
English almost exclusively through the 
writings of Gosse, who in 1871, at the 
age of twenty-two was commissioned 
by the Spectator and Fraser’s to go to 
Norway to study Scandinavian litera- 
ture. When Gosse arrived, the Ibsen 
controversy had already begun. The 
young man immediately threw himself 
into a fervent defense of the “enemy 
of the people” and, during the follow- 
ing year, published four articles in 
English journals, hailing Ibsen as “‘sec- 
ond to none of his contemporaries”— 
“a poet who is fast gaining for himself 


that European fame which nothing but 
the remoteness of his mother-tongue 
has hitherto denied him.” 

That Gosse’s article in the Fort- 
nightly the year following should be 
continually referred to as Ibsen’s in- 
troduction to the English public is 
probably due to the anonymity and 
brevity of his preceding notices, as well 
as to its effectiveness in arousing in- 
terest in the Norwegian dramatist’s 
work. The temper of Gosse’s writing 
may be gauged from the following: 


There is now living at Dresden a middle- 
aged Norwegian gentleman who walks in 
and out among the inhabitants of that gay 
city, observing all things, observed by 
few, retired, contemplative, unaggressive 

. a soul full of doubt and sorrow and 
unfulfilled desire, piercing downward into 
the dark, profound, Promethean . . . Ibsen 
has many golden arrows in his quiver, and 
he stands, cold and serene, between the 
dawn and the darkness, shooting them 
one by one into the valley below, each 
truly aimed at some folly, some affecta- 
tion, in the every-day life we lead. 


Gosse, however, was no uncritical 
pilgrim at the shrine of Ibsen, as his 
correspondence with the dramatist 
concerning Kejser og Galileer proves. 
The English critic objected to Ibsen’s 
use of prose—‘as if Orpheus should 
travel hellward without his ivory lyre.” 
Some years later Gosse published Ib- 
sen’s rejoinder: 


You think my new drama ought to be 
written in verse. .. . Here I must simply 
contradict you; for the piece is, as you 
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will find, developed in the most realistic 
way possible. The illusion I wish to pro- 
duce is that of truth itself... . The vari- 
ety of everyday and unimportant char- 
acters, which I have intentionally intro- 
duced into the piece, would be effaced and 
blended into one another, if I allowed 
them all to converse in a rhythmic move- 
ment. We are no longer living in the time 
of Shakespeare. . . . My new drama is 
not, indeed, a tragedy in the old-world 
signification of the word, but what I have 
tried to depict in it is human beings, and 
for that very reason I have not allowed 
them to talk “the language of the gods.” 


Gosse continued to propagandize Ib- 
sen through the decade. With the pub- 
lication in 1879 of his Studies in the 
Literature of Northern Europe—a col- 
lection of previously published essays 
(reprinted in 1883 and 1890), which 
circulated among the members of the 
rather restricted number interested in 
contemporary literature—Gosse’s ac- 
tivities for the time being came to a 
close. In 1880 William Archer entered 
upon the scene. Referring to this year, 
Archer some time later wrote that there 
were probably not more than half-a- 
dozen people in England to whom the 


name of Ibsen conveyed any meaning. 
Indeed, he knew of only one—Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse. “ ‘Henry Gibson! said an 
editor to whom I proposed an article 
on the Norwegian dramatist, ‘Who in 
the World is he?’ ” 


Thus in 1880 there was little justifi- 
cation for supposing that Ibsen in a 
few years would set the entire theatri- 
cal world by the ears and arouse a 
storm of abuse intimidating to those 
less enthusiastic than his admirers. As 
his popularity increased, however, crit- 
icism gathered momentum, and as 
Archer, to a large extent, was re- 
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sponsible for his popularization, it be- 
came Archer’s task to deliver him from 
his enemies. 

The decade was one largely of trans- 
lation and experiment. As early as 


1876 Catherine Ray had rendered Em- 


peror and Galilean into English, and 
in 1880 a bowdlerized English version 
of Norah—later entitled A  Doll’s 
House-—was made by a Danish writer 
and printed in Copenhagen. The ac- 
tress Henriette Frances Lord made her 
own translation of this play in 1882 
and three years later adapted Ghosts. 
Other important translations were: 
Pillars of Society and Ghosts (1888), 
by Archer; An Enemy of Society 
(1888), by Mrs. Eleanor Marx-Ave- 
ling; A Doll’s House (1889), by Arch- 
er, for the Novelty Theatre produc- 
tion; and Rosmersholm (1889), by 
Louis Parker. 

The performances previous to 1890 
were few: Pillars of Society (1880) at 
the Gaiety and (1889) at the Opera 
Comique ; Breaking a Butterfly (1884) 
at the Princess’s Theatre (one month’s 
run), (1885) by amateurs, and (1889) 
at the Novelty Theatre (three weeks’ 
run). Breaking a Butterfly—a version 
of A Doll’s House—enjoyed the long- 
est run of any of these productions, but 
was so altered and diluted that it could 
hardly be called an Ibsen play. It is 
evident that from 1880 to 1889 there 
was little popular interest in Ibsen. 

The 1889 production of A Doll’s 
House by Mr. and Mrs. Charington 
marked the first important outburst of 
Ibsen-mania. Although the Athenaeum 
declared that Ibsen aw naturel is not 
unpleasing to the English palate, the 
Spectator found the play mischievous, 
“especially as it teaches, if it teaches 
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HENRIK IBSEN RECEIVING WILLIAM ARCHER IN AUDIENCE 
Caricature by Max Beerbohm 


anything, that the way to improve life 
is to root up the good wheat that has 
begun to grow, because there are tares 
intertwined with it.” 

A lull followed in 1890. Mrs. Wins- 
low gave some Ibsen readings at the 
Haymarket and other theaters; nu- 
merous translations appeared; Her- 
ford wrote a series of articles for the 
Academy, and Shaw aroused a contro- 
versy among Ibsenites by his address 
before the Fabian Society in which he 
classified Ibsen as a socialist. The Sat- 
urday Review—later to print Shaw’s 
enthusiastic reviews—wrote of the 
fourth act of Rosmersholm, “It is not 
observation, except of persons in de- 
lirium ; it is simply bush!” and attacked 
Ghosts for being as unhealthy as a 
Naturalistic novel. 


The most tempered appraisal during 
this and, indeed, later periods was that 
of Havelock Ellis in The New Spirit. 
Ellis called attention to the peculiar 


environment and racial heritage of the 
Scandinavians as explaining their par- 
adoxical qualities: “wild and fantastic 
imagination stands beside an exact 
realism and a loving grasp of nature; 
a tendency to mysticism and symbol 
beside a healthy naturalism.” Ibsen 
epitomizes these qualities and, like 
Aristophanes, Moliére, Dumas, and 
Walt Whitman, has given all of his 
mature knowledge and art to the libera- 
tion of the individual as a means, not 
only to personal happiness, but also to 
the happiness of society. His work is 
that of a great soul crushed by the 
weight of an antagonistic society, 
which, forcing him into utterance, pro- 
claims him the most revolutionary of 
modern writers: 


Ibsen, standing alone in the darkness in 
front, absorbed in the problems of human 
life, indifferent to the aspects of external 
nature, has closer affinities to the stern 
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winter-night of Norway. But there is a 
mighty energy in this man’s work. The 
ideas and instincts, developed in silence, 
which inspire his art, are of the kind that 
penetrate men’s minds slowly. Yet they 
penetrate surely, and are proclaimed at 
length in the market-place. 


In 1891 with six productions of five 
Ibsen plays, three of which—Rosmers- 
holm, Ghosts, and Hedda Gabler— 
proved to be Ibsen’s most controversial 
dramas, the battle was again resumed. 
Although none of the productions en- 
Joyed an extended run, they all aroused 
extended hostility. Twenty important 
essays, not to mention innumerable mi- 
nor articles and newspaper comments, 
appeared; scarcely an aspect of the 
dramatist’s personal life and works es- 
caped notice. 

Shaw summarized the Ibsen-phobia 
as it raged up to June, 1891, in his 
Quintessence of Ibsenism (an elabora- 
tion of the Fabian address) and was 
facetiously abused by the Saturday Re- 
view. On behalf of Ibsen stood a formi- 
dable group of critics, among them 
Archer, Shaw, Gosse, Henry James, 
Arthur Symons, and George Moore. 
The opposition was led by clergymen, 
newspapers, and numerous managers 
and producers. Rational criticism was 
displaced by personal animosity. Shaw 
sums up a few of the newspaper male- 
dictions on Ghosts: 


“Revoltingly suggestive and blasphemous. 

. Characters either contradictory in 
themselves, uninteresting, or abhorrent.” 
—Daily Chronicle. ‘A repulsive and de- 
grading work.’—Queen. “Morbid, un- 
healthy, unwholesome and disgusting sto- 
ry....’—Lloyd’s. “Merely dull dirt long 
drawn out.”—Hawk. “Morbid horrors of 
the hideous tale. . . . Ponderous dullness 
of the didactic talk. .. . If any repetition 


of this outrage be attempted, the authori- 
ties will doubtless awake from their leth- 
argy.’—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“Just a wicked nightmare.”—The Gentle- 
woman. “Lugubrious diagnosis of sordid 
impropriety. . . . Characters are prigs, 
pedants, and profligates. . . . Morbid cari- 
catures ... Maunderings of nookshotten 
Norwegians. . . . It is no more of a play 
than an average Gaiety burlesque.”— 
W. St. Leger in Black and White. ... 
“Garbage and offal.”—Truth. “As foul 
and filthy a concoction as has ever been 
allowed to disgrace the boards of an Eng- 
lish theatre. . . .’—Era. ““Noisome cor- 
ruption.’’—Stage. 


The epithets were hurled not only at 
the plays but at the dramatist and his 
defenders as well. Ibsen was described 
as an egotist and a bungler, a crazy 
fanatic, a gloomy ghoul, and the Ibsen- 
ites as dabblers, nasty-minded, muck- 
ferreting dogs, ad nauseam. Shaw’s de- 
fense continued through the decade, 
his reviews appearing after 1895 in the 
Saturday Review, a journal until this 
year consistently opposed to the Nor- 
wegian dramatist. 

The controversy again abated in 
1892. A number of appreciative re- 
views appeared in various journals ; the 
London Quarterly, however, was still 
unable to find in Ibsen’s theories any- 
thing but beatific anarchy and ghastly 
caricature—work that could “scarcely 
live beyond our day.” Beerbohm Tree 
denounced Ibsen before the Playgoers 
Club, speaking, so the Gentleman's 
Magazine reported, “as a man living 
in some fog-bound city of Dreadful 
Night might speak of the sun if he 
were suddenly transported to a Nilotic 
town.” 

With the production of the Master 
Builder in 1893 the lines of contro- 
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versy were again drawn. The Spec- 
tator thought it “quite the worst play 
that Ibsen has yet produced . . . noth- 
ing but one desperate, raging cry of 
revolt against human destiny. .. . 
‘Vanitas vanitatum,’—one knows the 
text well enough, many have preached 
from it; but none have brought their 
sermons to a more hateful ending. 
...” The Athenaeum, expressing the 
sentiments of many journals, charged 
the dramatist with a perverse and ma- 
lign obscurity, observing that his char- 
acters “fare, or should be, one and all, 
inmates of a lunatic asylum.” 

Five Ibsen productions in 1894 in- 
tensified the conflict. The Athenaeum 
called the Wild Duck a joke; the actor 
Herbert Waring prophesied that no 
drama constructed on the Ibsen model 
could ever find popularity either in 
England or abroad; the Saturday Re- 
view described Little Eyolf as “a hope- 
less burden of horror”; and Belgravia 
opined that Ibsen could do no good 


to the great mass of people by opening 
up a world of psychological lore hither- 
to unheard of : 


Brought up in the Puritan household, we 
fought for gaiety; brought up in the lat- 
ter-day nursery, we seek for gloom. For 
gloom of some kind or other is a need 
for our natures. Take away our hell-fires 


and our lost spirits, and lo—we have an 
Ibsen. 


With the 1896 production of Little 
Eyolf the Ibsen controversy reached 
its climax. After this year the drama- 
tist’s reputation was secure and his 
work taken as a matter of course. As 
the century drew to a close and mili- 
tant controversy passed into the his- 
tory of literary criticism, Shaw’s arti- 
cles in the Saturday Review indicate 
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the final capitulation of the stalwarts. 

Thus, like Balzac, Baudelaire, Swin- 
burne, and Zola, Ibsen at last estab- 
lished himself, but only after a contro- 
versy that shook Victorian society. The 
battle was characterized on the one 
hand by bitterness, bigotry, and per- 
sonal animosity, and on the other by 
extravagant eulogy and unrestrained 
enthusiasm. If his enemies unjustifiably 
discredited him, it must be confessed 
that his admirers too often sang his 
praises with absurd lustiness. That he 
could arouse the storm of controversy 
he did in 1889, 1891, 1893, and 1896 
seems incredible to one who knows the 
plays but is unfamiliar with the social 
and moral prejudices of the age in 
which they first appeared. 

The essential point of the record, 
however, is that, in spite of the bitter- 
ness of the struggle, Ibsen succeeded in 
making himself a force in Victorian so- 
ciety and that in doing so he illuminates 
the Victorian temper in moral and aes- 
thetic matters. Queen Victoria’s pres- 
ence at Ghosts in 1897 is symbolical : 
Victorianism was giving way before 
the onrush of the twentieth century. 
The history of Ibsen’s literary reputa- 
tion is the story of the transition, and 
it was admirably summarized at the 
turn of the century by James Joyce: 


Twenty years have passed since Henrik 
Ibsen wrote A Doll’s House, thereby al- 
most marking an epoch in the history of 
the drama. During those years his name 
has gone abroad through the breadth and 
length of two continents, and has pro- 
voked more discussion and criticism than 
that of any other living man. He has been 
upheld as a religious reformer, a social 
reformer, a Semitic lover of righteousness, 
and as a great dramatic artist. He has 
been rigorously denounced as a meddle- 
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some intruder, a defective artist, an in- 
comprehensible mystic. . . . Through the 
perplexities of such diverse criticism, the 
great genius of the man is day by day 
coming out as a hero comes out amid the 
earthly trials. The dissonant cries are 
fainter and more distant, the random 
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praises are rising in steadier and more 
choral chant. . . . It may be questioned 
whether any man has held so firm an 
empire over the thinking in modern times, 
Not Rousseau; not Emerson; not Carlyle; 
not any of those giants of whom almost 
all have passed out of human ken. 


The above article is a condensation of the chapter “Ibsen in England” in “The 

| Victorian Conscience,” by Clarence R. Decker, Twayne Publishers, 1952. Dr. Decker 

is a critic, poet, and novelist, and the editor of a literary quarterly. Among his 

books are “Wives of the Prophet,” “United States,” and “England.” He is the 
President of the University of Kansas City. 


Summer Holiday in Denmark 


By Ertx HENNING 


HE last walk through the evening stillness 
Beneath the blue of shading boughs, 


Branches which stretch across the pathways 

And high into the sky; 
While grasshoppers seek shelter underneath 
To chirp their endless tune, 
Their serenade to night, 
And sing a twilight ditty 

fawning on the moon, 
Who rules with silver-white 
The pine-trees standing black 
Against the heavens. 


But would you had been there 

To hold my hand and press the fingers 
With warmth and love that lingers 
Embedded in my heart. 

You would complete the frame 

And be the human star I longed for, 
When branches rustled, waters rippled 
And whispered me your name. 
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Our Trainee Program’ 


By H. Cur. Sonne 


HE awarding of Traveling Fel- 

lowships was one of the first 

activities of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation following its es- 
tablishment in 1910. Mr. Niels Poul- 
son at that time donated his life sav- 
ings for the purpose of forming a 
foundation that had as its aim the 
strengthening and development of the 
friendly bonds and the cultural rela- 
tions between the people of the United 
States and those of the Scandinavian 
countries. But already before that time 
Mr. Poulson had conceived the idea of 
an exchange of students with foreign 
countries. Today thousands of stu- 
dents from foreign lands are in Amer- 
ica, of whom a large number are Scan- 
dinavians, and hundreds of Americans 
are studying in the Northern coun- 
tries. 

Niels Poulson, though of Danish 
origin, believed that the field of his 
foundation should cover all of the 
Scandinavian countries. At the time 
that idea was looked upon as unique, 
for to many it seemed that there were 
great differences in the characteristics 
of the three countries. When we see, 
however, how since then the tendency 
of the smaller countries must be to 
cooperate, perhaps even combine, and 
when we talk of a United Europe, it is 
in line with modern thinking that the 
Scandinavian countries, certainly in 
their cultural relations, are so much 
alike that it is quite natural that they 
work together in an organization like 
The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. Many of us who hail from those 


lands no longer think of ourselves as 
of Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, or Ice- 
landic origin, but merely as having a 
Scandinavian heritage. 

In the beginning our program was 
mainly confined to an interchange of 
students, but thirty years ago the 
trainee program was initiated. Frank 
Vanderlip of the National City Bank 
encouraged the idea which has made a 
unique contribution to international 
understanding. Trainees are generally 
young men and women between the ages 
of 25 and 35 who come to the United 
States for one to two years. They 
“learn by doing” and then return to 
their home land to apply the knowledge 
which they have accumulated in the 
United States in their respective fields. 

The Foundation’s trainee program 
has been the forerunner by twenty-five 
years of such programs as were initi- 
ated under the Marshall Plan and Mu- 
tual Security Agency training proj- 
ects, and were also assisted by the 
State Department. 

In 1952 over 700 students and 
trainees arrived from the Scandinavian 
countries through The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, while the foreign 
students and trainees arriving in the 
United States numbered several thou- 
sands. During the period 1946 to 1952, 
approximately 3,500 young Scandina- 
vians had come through The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, of whom 

* These paragraphs are condensed from Mr. 
Sonne’s address to the Minnesota Chapter of 


The American-Seandinavian Foundation on 
January 28, 1953. 
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1,600 were trainees; a record surpass- 
ing any other agency or foundation. 
Every year some fifty Americans go 
for study to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries under Foundation auspices. 

When we bear in mind that our 
trainees stay from one to two years, 
while the trainees under semi-govern- 
ment auspices stay a much shorter 
time, it may well be that our little or- 
ganization, from the point of view of 
the time which students spend in this 
country, is responsible for over one- 
half of the trainees coming from for- 
eign countries to America. 

Quite apart from the economic and 
cultural value to the various countries 
from this exchange of students, it is a 
great long-term force which should 
eventually work for world peace. Any 
student who has spent a year or two 
in America, and who has gone back to 
an important position in his native 
land, will know our way of life and 
will know that any propaganda from 
other sources who talk about us as 
“war mongers” is utter nonsense. If 
gradually foreigners who have worked 
with us are planted in important posi- 
tions in their home countries all over 
the world, and Americans who have 
worked abroad obtain responsible posi- 
tions here, we shall have a nucleus of 
leadership in the foreign field which 
makes war more and more unthinkable. 

Since the time of Niels Poulson’s 
donation, much has been accomplished. 
Generous benefactors to the Founda- 
tion have contributed more than $700,- 
000 to be spent on students, and when 
we add contributions from abroad, it 
probably runs into several millions. 
Our drive for new funds is a continu- 
ous growth. We must enlarge our Pub- 
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lications, our Music Center, our Li- 
brary, our Lectures, our Art Exhibi- 
tions. 

It is worth while from time to time 
to reappraise the basis of the Founda- 


tion in the light of an ever-changing 


world and of the general situation that 
prevails here in the United States. 

You will agree, I think, that we find 
ourselves in_a critical phase in the 
history of mankind. For a parallel we 
may have to go back to the fifth cen- 
tury, when Attila’s hordes threatened 
to overrun most of what was then 
known as the civilized world. Followed 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire. 
Subsequently there emerged some 
thought of an all-embracing Brother- 
hood of Mankind, which I may refer 
to later. But such a concept of a Uni- 
verse of Mankind was lost in the late 
Middle Ages with the rise of the Na- 
tional State as the ultimate unit of 
organization. 

Communism attempts to substitute 
the principle of domination for demo- 
cratic cooperation among peoples. It 
threatens with ruthless destruction any 
individual, group, or nation that seeks 
its own way of life. 

To our way of thinking, all the 
values of the 19th century of individ- 
ual responsibility, self-government, re- 
spect for order and religious tolerance 
are not necessarily doomed by the end 
of the system under which they began 
to flourish. They are as old as the 
spiritual history of mankind. The 
whole struggle between political and 
social organizations makes sense to us 
only because we want to give a fuller 
expression to these values which for 
us make life worth living. It is natural 
for us therefore to try on an ever- 
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widening scale to establish democratic 
and world-wide organizations. Follows 
the clash with Communism. 

And so—we are engulfed in a revo- 
lution which attempts and must at- 
tempt to create a new world order. 

We may once more enter a period 
like the one I mentioned before,—a 
period of a universal, all-embracing 
brotherhood among free men. Barbara 
Ward reminds us that in Goethe’s 
Faust, Mephistopheles, when asked who 
he was, answered “A part of that 
power which eternally wills evil, and as 
eternally creates good.” Communism is 
so profoundly evil that if one believes, 
as I do, in the ultimate victory of good, 
a counterbalancing good-will amongst 
men is apt to emerge not in the form 
of moral platitudes or lip service, but 
with a realization that perhaps after 
all the helping to improve the stand- 
ards of our neighbors is fundamen- 
tally right. 

If only a small percentage of our 
and other wealthy industrial nations’ 
gross national income were used to 
help the under-developed countries, a 
new world spirit might emerge, before 
which Communism might have to re- 
treat as does evil when it faces the 
Sign of the Cross. 

Whether from realistic and selfish, 
or from ethical and unselfish motives, 
one thing seems certain—there will be 
greater activity in the development of 


the lesser-developed countries, prob- 


ably by both private and governmental 
action. 

When the British in the past began 
such developments, they had a double 
motive. There was capital to spare and 
they also had a home population that 
was sufficiently large to enable a num- 


ber of them to go abroad. Since the 
United States still can support a great 
increase in its own population, and 
since an able American, by working 
right here at home, can make such an 
attractive income that it is difficult to 
persuade him to go abroad and for 
the organizations abroad to pay 
enough to compensate him for leaving 
a good job in the United States, we 
shall probably be increasingly called 
upon to find reliable foreigners to 
work on this crusade abroad. 

Such work should be a privilege, 
since it is not conducted with the 
motive of profit in a narrow sense, but 
is part of a world movement for long- 
term peace. 

Among those who would be espe- 
cially suitable for such work are the 
Scandinavians. It is my experience that 
anybody who is brought up in Scan- 
dinavian traditions seems to have less 
difficulty in understanding the psy- 
chology of most of the people in the 
New World. A Scandinavian back- 
ground, whether one is born there or 
has been sent over there as a scholar 
or as a trainee, can therefore be of 
great help later on when efforts are 
made to widen the area of the free 
world and develop those countries. 

Here lie some new and great tasks 
for The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, of asking the associated or- 
ganizations in Scandinavia to screen 
and find suitable Scandinavians to co- 
operate with the United States in de- 
veloping the poorer countries and of 
sending more American trainees to 
Scandinavia. 

Moreover a great many other Amer- 
icans will have to be induced to go 
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abroad, too. Those who will go will be 
the ones who still have a pioneering 
spirit. I think there are many Ameri- 
cans of Scandinavian stock who have 
that spirit in them. 

It is natural for a Scandinavian to 
stress the importance of working not 
merely to support himself and family, 


Hans Christian Sonne 
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but also of giving the best that is in 
him to the service of the country and 
of bearing in mind in all his acts the 
needs of future generations. It is the 
work of the individual, practiced with 
the understanding that also the future 
has a lien on our endeavor, that makes 
life worth living. 


economist, merchant banker, humanitarian—is Treasurer 


of The American-Scandinavian Foundation and Chairman of the National Plan- 

ning Association. He yas born on the island of Lolland. His grandfather, whose 

name he bears, established the Consumer Cooperatives in Denmark. His father 

was a member of the Danish Cabinet. He is the author of several books on eco- 

nomics, and recently drafted the blueprints for the successful rehabilitation of 
Western Germany. 


A Green Escape 


By SJANNA SOLUM 


ORNING after morning 
Our minds have grappled 


With miraculous dawn 


In woods, sun-dappled. 


In primacy 


Bird-choired, wing-brushed, 


With reverence 


Our hearts were hushed. 


From green duration, 
Whatever length, 


Escapists gain 


An inner strength. 


Whether the forest 
Be Maine’s or Sweden’s, 


Remembrance retains 


Our personal Edens. 
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Scandinavians in America 


After a full seven years in office, 
Trygve Lie resigned as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in April 
and left for his home in Norway early 
in May. His resignation had actually 
been received last November, but he 
was prevailed upon to stay until a 
successor had been chosen. With the 
election of Dag Hammarskjéld as the 
new Secretary-General, Mr. Lie was 
able to relinquish the duties of his 
office, which he had carried out so 
faithfully since his election in Feb- 
ruary of 1946. 

In his last speech before the Gen- 
eral Assembly Trygve Lie said inter 
alia: “I see the judgment of history 


that, in this present day and for all 


the future, world peace is necessary to 
the survival of mankind, and_ the 
United Nations in turn is necessary 
to the attainment of a world peace that 
will endure.” Many speeches were made 
in praise of Mr. Lie’s splendid work, 
his many achievements, and his har- 
monizing influence, and Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. of the United States 
delegation said that his courage, en- 
ergy, and devotion had made him “a 


personal symbol of the United Na- 
tions.” 


Carl Sandburg’s 75th birthday was 
celebrated with a banquet in Chicago, 
which was attended by more than five 
hundred of his friends and admirers. 
Erik Boheman, Ambassador of Swe- 
den, bestowed on him the Order of the 
North Star, with the rank of Com- 
mander. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois, who had issued a proclama- 
tion designating a “Carl Sandburg 


Week,” was prevented from taking 
part in the celebration but sent a re- 
corded message in which he said in 
part: “He is the one living man whose 
work and whose life epitomize to me 
the American dream. . . . In him is the 
restlessness of the seeker, the ques- 
tioner, the explorer of far horizons, 
the hunger that is never satisfied. In 
him is also... the resilience of youth- 
fulness which wells from within and 
which no aging can destroy.” 

Birthday parties were also held in 
other cities, both in Sweden and Amer- 
ica. Galesburg, Illinois, where Carl 
Sandburg was born, set aside January 
9 and 10 to give its famous son an old- 
fashioned celebration. On January 13 
Mr. Sandburg received the gold medal 
of The Poetry Society of America at 
its annual dinner in New York. 


Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Professor 
Emeritus of Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a former president 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, on March 1 
was feted in Chicago as the “Humanist 
of the Year.”’ Dr. Carlson was born in 
Sweden in 1875 and came to America 
in 1891. 


Victor O. Freeburg, editor of The 
American Swedish Monthly from 1936 
to 1946, died on January 11 at the 
age of 77. His home was in Rockport, 
Massachusetts. 


The Reverend Dr. Oscar A. Benson, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., on February 3 
was elected President of the National 
Lutheran Council. Dr. Benson has been 
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Wide World Photos 


ICELAND PRESENTS A GAVEL TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador Thor Thors of Iceland (r.) is seen handing the birch gavel to 
Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil, Chairman of the Political Committee (l.) 
Dr. D. Protitch, Secretary of the Committee (c.), looks on. 


President of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church since 1951. 


Professor Adolph B. Benson, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Germanic Lan- 
guages in Yale University, on May 30 
received an Honorary Doctor’s De- 
gree from Lund University in Sweden. 
Professor Benson is the author of 
many books about Scandinavians in 
America, the most recent of which is 
American Scandinavian Studies, pub- 
lished by the Foundation in 1952. 


Dr. Nils G. Sahlin has been appoint- 
ed Director and Curator of the Amer- 
ican Swedish Historical Museum in 


Philadelphia. He has for the last five 


years been the Director of the Amer- 
ican Swedish Institute in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Iceland has presented another gavel 
to the United Nations. This time it 
was the chairman of the Political Com- 
mittee who received the gift and he 


declared that there would be need of 


a strong gavel in that committee. 
The gavel had been designed and made 
by Rikhardour Johnson. 


Dr. Francis Bull, well-known Pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian Literature in 
the University of Oslo, arrived in the 
United States in early April on a lec 
ture tour as a King Haakon Fellow o! 
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the American Friends of Norway un- 
der the sponsorship of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Dr. Bull, a 
scholar of world renown, lectured be- 
fore several of the chapters of The 
Foundation and a limited number of 
American colleges and universities dur- 
ing the period April 9-May 25. In 
1950 he gave a of lectures 
throughout the U.S.A. under the aus- 


series 


pices of the Institute of International 
Education. 


Arne Kildal, Secretary-General of 
Nordmanns-Forbundet, arrived in New 
York in March for an extended lecture 
tour. Mr. Kildal, who is also Director 
of Libraries in Norway’s Department 
of Education and Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, visited several American libraries 
and made a study of Norwegian books 
and publications in the Library of 
Congress. 


Sophus Hartwick, the former editor 


of the Danish-American weekly Bien 


in San Francisco, passed away on Feb- 
ruary 1. He was 84 years old. He was 
the author of a two-volume work on 
Danes in California, published in 1939. 


Roger William Riis, author and rov- 
ing editor for the Reader’s Digest, 
died suddenly on January 23 at the 
age of 58. The son of the late Jacob 
A. Riis, Danish-born author and hu- 
manitarian, he in many ways followed 
in his father’s footsteps. He was a 
member of the American Committee of 
the Rebild National Park Board in 
charge of the annual American Inde- 
pendence Day celebration in Rebild in 
Denmark, of which his father was one 
of the founders. His home was in Wil- 
ton, Connecticut. 
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In connection with the San Fran- 
cisco premitre of the film bearing the 


of Hans 


Mayor Elmer E. Robinson proclaimed 


name Christian Andersen, 
February 17 as “Hans Christian An- 
dersen Day” as a “tribute to our fel- 
low San Franciscans of Danish extrac- 
tion and in recognition of the immortal 
contribution made by Hans Christian 
Andersen to the happiness and pleas- 
ure of the people of the world.” 


Thornton Oakley of Villanova, Pa., 
an artist known especially for his 
water colors, murals, and illustrations, 
died on April 4 at the age of 70. Mr. 
Oakley was also a writer and a poet. 
He always took a special interest in 
Scandinavia, and some of his poems 
illustrated by himself have appeared in 
The American-Scandinavian Review. 


The inauguration of Dr. Erling D. 
Nielsen as President of Grand View 
College took place in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on February 22. The service 
was attended by some twenty-five rep- 
resentatives of universities, colleges, 
and seminaries in the Midwest, and by 
many pastors of the Danish Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. 


Mrs. Har¢gy arrived in New York on 
March 30 from Antwerp strapped to 
a flatear which had been lashed to the 
deck of the motorship Jessie Maersk. 
Her owner, Mr. Leif Soegaard of Nor- 
way, will now place her on exhibit 
the United States. It 
should be explained that Mrs. Hargy 
is a seventy-ton 75-foot black fin whale 


throughout 


which has been embalmed and has al- 
ready been seen by more than 3,500,- 
000 persons in Europe. 





THE PROPOSED NEW 
Danish Constitution 
was submitted to the 
Rigsdag on February 
4 by Prime Minister 
Erik Eriksen. It had 


previously been 


DENMARK °2""“" upon in Com- 


mittee *by members 
representing a large majority of Par- 
liament. In presenting the proposal 
the Prime Minister described it as a 
needed modernization of the Danish 
Constitution based upon experience. 
The new Constitution, he said, is in 
the spirit of Denmark’s 100-year old 
free Constitution, but clad in a mod- 
ern garment. 

The following are the main changes: 

1) The rules of the succession to 
the throne are changed to make 
women also eligible, the same as in 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
If the ruler has male issue, the oldest 
son will inherit the throne; if there 
are no sons, the oldest daughter. This 
means at the present time that 13- 
year old Princess Margrethe will be 
first in line, followed by her two young- 
er sisters. In fourth place will come 
the present heir to the throne, Prince 
Knud, who is King Frederik’s younger 
brother. 

2) The Parliament will consist of 
only one Chamber with 179 members. 
The present Danish Parliament, The 
Rigsdag, has two chambers with a 
total of 227 members, with the voting 
age 25 years for the Lower House, 
the Folketing, and 35 years for the 
Upper House, the Landsting. The new 
voting age will be either 23 or 21 


years, pending the outcome of a pleb- 
iscite. There will be complete propor- 
tionate representation in the new Par- 
liament. 

3) For the last fifty years Denmark 
has practiced Parliamentary Rule, 
meaning that no cabinet could survive 
a vote of no confidence in the Folke- 
ting. This practice will now be an- 
chored in the Constitution which will 
prescribe that a Minister has to re- 
sign if he receives a vote of no con- 
fidence. If it be the Prime Minister, 
the whole Government has to resign. 
However, the Government can, if it so 
chooses, call for an election to decide 
its fate. 

4) Until now the plebiscite has 
been used practically only in connec- 
tion with constitutional amendments: 
in the future one-third of the member- 
ship of Parliament can demand a pleb- 
iscite. If a majority of the votes cast 
—and at least 30% of those eligible 
to vote—vote against the measure, it 
will be defeated. 

5) The present Danish colony 
Greenland is given the same status as 
the rest of the country and will elect 
two members to the Parliament. 

6) The Parliament is being given 
constitutional rights to surrender part 
of its authority to an international 
body, such as the United Nations, the 
Council of Europe, or NATO. This 
does not mean that Denmark is at the 
moment contemplating giving up part 
of its sovereignty. Should some kind 
of international organization develop, 
the Danish Parliament will have a coi 
stitutional right to participate an: 
delegate part of its authority. How 
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ever, five-sixths of the membership 
have to vote affirmatively. If so large 
a majority cannot be obtained, the 
measure can go to a plebiscite; at 
least 80% of those eligible to vote 
must vote against it in order to pre- 
vent passage. 

7) In order to protect the Parlia- 
ment’s rights it is decided that Parlia- 
ment is to be in continuous session. 
Of course, it will have vacations, as 
usual, but the new arrangement would 
mean that the Parliament meets with- 
out having to await a call from the 
Government. If for some reason an 
ordinary election has to be postponed, 
the old Parliament will function until 
an election is held. This new provision 
is based upon experience during the 
German occupation of Denmark in 
World War II. 

When a new Constitution was last 
submitted to the electorate in 1939, 
it failed to pass by some 12,000 votes. 
The last real change in the Danish 
Constitution took place in 1915. In 
1920 some technical changes were 
made because of the reunion of North 
Slesvig with Denmark. 


In Late JANvary Foreign Minister 
Ole Bjgrn Kraft went to London to 
attend the annual dinner of the Anglo- 
Danish Society at Grosvenor House. 
Among the speakers was also Anthony 
Eden, the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain. Mr. Kraft, who is the cur- 
rent Chairman of NATO, afterwards 
flew to Paris to confer with General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
Commander. It is reported that Min- 
ister Kraft urged General Ridgway 
to plug a threatened gap in Allied de- 
fenses along Denmark’s southern bor- 
der by re-deploying NATO forces in 
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West Germany. His discussions, Mr. 
Kraft later said, had again confirmed 
his understanding that SHAPE con- 
siders the Northern flank of decisive 
importance. 


A Sovier note to Denmark deliv- 
ered in late January accused Denmark 
of becoming a direct participant in a 
war being prepared against Russia in 
consequence of ““Denmark’s decision to 
let foreign military forces lodge on 
Danish territory in peacetime,” and 
stated that Russia could not ignore 
such action by the Danish Government. 

Interviewed in Copenhagen on his 
return from London and Paris, For- 
eign Minister Kraft said that he had 
had an opportunity to acquaint both 
the British and French foreign min- 
isters with the contents of the note. 
As he saw it, he said, the note con- 
tained things which apply to Atlantic 
Pact nations in general. The note 
would be discussed within the Danish 
Government and then in the Foreign 
Policy Committee, and he anticipated 
that any answer given by the five demo- 
cratic parties would be the same as 


last October. 


Tue Norpic Councit, whose mem- 
bers represent all political parties in 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Swe- 
den, except the Communists, ended its 
first session in Copenhagen on Feb- 
ruary 20. The deliberations were 
opened on February 13 in the presence 
of King Frederik [IX of Denmark and 
his Swedish-born queen, Ingrid. Before 
the meetings ended, the Council, under 
the chairmanship of Hans Hedtoft, 
former Premier of Denmark and lead- 
er of the Danish delegation, voted to 
submit to the four Parliaments a 
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number of recommendations aimed 
at strengthening cooperation in the 
North in the fields of culture, eco- 
nomics, legislation, and communica- 
tions. 

Among the recommendations draft- 
ed by the Council’s four committees 


were: Bridging the Oresund Straits 


between Denmark and Sweden; aboli- 
tion of passport and customs control 
among the Nordic countries; coordi- 
nation of social and legal provisions 
and gradual introduction of a com- 
mon Nordic citizenship; extension of 
scientific cooperation among univer- 
sities, with coordinated examinations : 
increased public, cultural, and linguis- 
tic cooperation with common high 
schools, and even more teaching about 
other Nordic countries in elementary 
schools; examination of possibilities 
for increased cooperation in economic 
questions; coordination of health or- 
ganizations; work toward the creation 
of a Nordic postal, telegraph, and 
telephone union, and the elimination, 
as soon as possible, of working and 
residence permits. 

Fifty-three parliamentary delegates 
participated, sixteen each from Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark, and five 
from Iceland, in addition to govern- 
ment members from the various coun- 
tries. The last mentioned are permit- 
ted to participate in the discussions, 
but have no vote in the decisions. Rep- 
resentatives of the four nations each 
spoke their native language—without 
interpreters. Finland is not represent- 
ed in the Council, but may send ob- 
servers. The Finnish flag was dis- 
played along with those of the other 
Nordic countries, and a congratula- 
tory telegram was received from the 


Finnish Riksdag. 


In mip-Fesprvuary a Danish general 
single-handed stopped an attempted 
march on Copenhagen by some sev- 
enty service men from the Soegaard 
barracks in South Jutland. The men 
who were disappointed at the pro- 
longation of their military service 
were overtaken by Major General 
Richard Allerup who made them turn 
back. Lesser incidents were reported 
from other barracks, including a 
“hunger strike” protest when men ab- 
sented themselves from “chow” and 
took their meals elsewhere. 

Last vear the Danish Government, 
in line with NATO aims, increased 
universal military training from twelve 
to eighteen months, but for lack of 
barracks did not put the extension 
into effect until early this year when 
45 per cent of the draftees, after draw- 
ing lots, would serve the additional six 
months of training when their twelve 
months’ term expired on April 1. 

Preliminary investigations indicated 
that the demonstrations were Commu- 
nist-inspired. Defense Minister Har- 
ald Petersen deplored the fact that 
some men had suffered themselves to 
be misled by provocateurs within, or 
possibly from outside, their ranks. 

The demonstrations and the extend- 
ed term of service were debated in the 
Rigsdag on March 4 before a full 
house. The debate turned largely on 
Denmark’s tasks and_ responsibilities 
as member of NATO. A_ resolution 
offered by Alfred Jensen (Communist ) 


to repeal the eighteen months’ service 


and to drop proceedings against the 
soldiers arrested was defeated, with 
only the Communists supporting it. 


On Marcu 5 a Polish military plan 
landed on the island of Bornholm. 
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and the pilot announced that for po- 
litical reasons he did not want to re- 
turn to his homeland. The Polish Gov- 
ernment, however, asked that it be 
permitted to call for the plane, a 
MIG jet fighter, immediately. In later 
communications, the Warsaw govern- 
ment protested against the retention 
of the plane, and, pleading on the 
grounds of international law, demand- 
ed its return. The Danish Govern- 
ment maintained that it is a matter 
of serious violation of Danish terri- 
torial sovereignty when a Polish mili- 
tary plane without permission flies 
over and lands on Danish soil. 

The circumstance that the plane 
carried firearms and live ammunition, 
as well as photographic equipment, 
caused the Danish authorities to con- 
sider that the flight might have had 


illegal aims. It would therefore be 


necessary to make a thorough investi- 
gation to clarify the matter. The ques- 
tion of the status of the pilot as a 
political refugee would also depend on 
the result of the hearings. 


Mrs. Evcente ANDERSON, who re- 
tired in February as American Am- 
bassador to Denmark, became the first 
non-royal woman to receive the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Dannebrog when 
she was received in farewell audience 


by King Frederik. 


Tue Nationa Historica, Museum 
at Frederiksborg Castle celebrated its 
75th Anniversary on April 5. The Mu- 
seum was founded by Captain J. C. 
Jacobsen of the Carlsberg Brewery 
and was originally meant to be a sup- 
plement to the collections at Rosen- 
borg Castle in Copenhagen. 


IcELAND’S FIRST seri- 

ous international dis- 

pute, the one concern- 

LA ing sea boundaries 
|\ [pati ia : 

mT and fishing with Great 

4 . . 
} Britain as the other 


Sag party, is. still un- 


es 
» solved and there are 
ICELAND no imminent pros- 
pects of a solution. Britain has pro- 
tested against the four-mile limit im- 
posed by the Icelandic Government, 
and British trawler owners have voiced 
their own disapproval by excluding 
the Icelanders from the rich British 
market in fish. There has been a con- 
tinued exchange of notes between Lon- 
don and Reykjavik, but so far in vain. 
In March there was, however, an 
unexpected development, as a wealthy 
Englishman, who has not previously 
been in the fish business, came forward 
and offered to establish a distribution 
system in Britain and buy Icelandic 
fish. This might mean that the trawler 
owners’ ban will become ineffective and 
the Icelanders will recover the lost 
market. That remains to be seen. 


Pusuic Lire in Iceland has caught 
the usual “election fever,” with the 
Alping elections to be held in late June. 
Candidates have been announced and 
the party newspapers devote increas- 
ing space to political debates. The 
Progressive Party has held its bien- 
nial congress and reelected as its lead- 
ers Mr. Hermann Jénasson, Minister 
of Agriculture; Mr. Steingrimur Stein- 
porsson, the Prime Minister; and Mr. 
Eysteinn Jonsson, Minister of Fi- 
nance. . 

A new development has been the 


emergence of one or possibly two new 
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parties. First, the National Freedom 
Party was formally founded and is 
expected to run some candidates in 
the elections. This party has as its 
main issue the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican military forces from Iceland. 
Then there have been rumors that an- 
other party, somewhat to the right of 
center, is about to appear, although 
this had not been officially confirmed 
at the time of writing. All of this 
promises lively and hard-fought elec- 
tions. 


Mr. Vaupimar Buoérnson, State 
Treasurer of Minnesota, came to Ice- 
land in March as a special envoy of 
Mutual Security Administrator Har- 
old Stassen. His task was to study the 
economic situation and report pri- 
vately to Mr. Stassen. 


THE TRADE BALANCE Was again un- 
favorable for Iceland during 1952. 
Imports reached a total of 932.8 mil- 


lion .krénur, while exports were only 


639.8 millions. The difference was made 
up by grants and loans from the Mu- 
tual Security Agency of the United 
States, as well as other loans for re- 
construction in Iceland. 


A NEW MERCHANT suHriP for Iceland 
yas launched in Holland, while con- 
struction of three more ships is under 
way or due to start shortly in Den- 
mark and Sweden. This assures a con- 
tinued expansion of the merchant fleet 
which is so important to an island- 
people like the Icelanders. 


Tue Icevanpic Lire Savine Asso- 
c1aTIon recently celebrated its 25th 


Anniversary. This widely respected in- 


stitution has, through its organized 
rescue teams and other activities, saved 
5,251 lives, and much fewer ship- 
wrecked sailors now lose their lives 
along the rocky coasts of Iceland than 
in former days. 


THis WinTeER has been an unusually 
mild one in Iceland. While natural 
catastrophes befell the Dutch, Bel- 
gians, and British, flowers were bloom- 
ing in Icelandic gardens. However, the 
usual winter gales did not bypass the 
country altogether, and in one of these 
the fishing boat Gudrtn was lost and 
with it five men. 


A MAgor EvENT of the theatrical 
season was the premiére performance 
of David Stefdansson’s new play The 
Forgotten Country. The play deals 
with the fate of the Icelandic colony 
in Greenland and the missionary Hans 
Kigede. 

Mr. Stefansson, an interpreter of 
romantic nationalism, was already a 
leading poet when he established him- 
self as a dramatist with Gullna Hlidid 
(“The Golden Gate”) in 1941. This 
play is based on folklore fantasy and 
has been a great success in Scandina- 
via; it has also been performed in Eng- 
lish translation in Edinburgh and in 
Gaelic in Dublin. 


Hatupor Kitsan Laxness’s novel, 
Salka Valka, will be filmed this sum 
mer on location in Iceland by the Swed 
ish company Nordisk Tonfilm. \ 
French group had previously planned 
to film this novel, but had to abandon 
the project. A major and contro 
versial literary event was the appea: 
ance of Laxness’s latest novel, Ger pli 
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which is laid in saga times and gives 
anything but the textbook picture of 
men and affairs in those days. 


AN ITEM OF INTEREST to pony lov- 
ers: The Iceland Travel Bureau is 
planning pony trips across Iceland 
this summer especially for foreign 


travelers. 


SoME YEARS AGO SVEINBJORN JOHN- 
son, a Chicago attorney of Icelandic 
descent, completed a translation into 
English of the ancient laws of Iceland 
(Gragds). These laws of the Middle 
Ages were, in many cases, not unlike 
the laws brought to New England by 
the seventeenth-century colonists who 
came from the Danelaw districts of 
England. Therefore they would be of 
considerable value for American law- 
yers and students of law. The trans- 
lation has been examined by Icelandic 
scholars and pronounced to be excel- 
lent and authentic. However, the cost 
of publishing so large a work is rela- 
tively great. For it is a document of 
231,675 words, which would require 
some 704 pages of type. An American 
printer of law works estimates the 
cost of printing and binding one thou- 
sand copies to be $11,249. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association cannot at pres- 
ent afford this publication. It has been 
suggested that the Department of Ed- 
ucation in Iceland or the Association 
of Icelandic Lawyers might have the 
book printed and bound in Iceland. 
Some subscribers 


prospective urge 


that the book bear the imprint of 


The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and that the Foundation act as 
avents for its distribution and sale in 
the United States and the British Do- 


minulons. 
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THE 


yet bewilderingly sud- 


ENCOURAGING, 


den, shift in foreign 
developments during 
the last weeks of 
March was reflected 
in a guarded opti- 


Oe way mism that 


‘ame a major topic 


soon be- 
of press and public comment in Nor- 
way. Prospects for a settlement of the 
Korean war, agreement on a new Sec- 
retary-General for the United Nations 
and tendencies toward a more pliable 
East-West relationship were welcomed 
as concrete achievements, regardless 
of their motivations. 

The earlier disquieting trend in for- 
eign affairs had been in no way re- 
lieved by the assertion of the Soviet 
press and radio that Norway’s pro- 
posed construction of an airbase on 
the island of Andgya in North Norway 
would constitute a breach of the Nor- 
wegian-Soviet agreement of March, 
1949. Addressing Parliament on Jan- 
uary 16, Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Halvard M. Lange rejected this claim. 
“There is no foundation for such ac- 
“An 


base on And¢ya, about 310 miles by 


cusations,” he maintained. air- 
air from the nearest point in the So- 
viet Union, is an essential link in the 
defense of North Norway.” Comment- 
ing on the NATO offer to station 
fighter planes with crews at Danish 
airbases, Mr. Lange stated that Nor- 
way would welcome such a move to 
strengthen the joint defenses of the 
two countries. Norway, he continued, 
had received no similar offer, as the 
country’s allies understood that there 
had been no change in,Norway’s policy 
banning the establishing of foreign 
bases on Norwegian soil in time of 
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peace. In his foreign policy review, the 
Foreign Minister cited full and effec- 
tive participation in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation as the major immediate 
objectives of Norwegian foreign policy. 


THE First sEssion of the Nordic 
Council, made up of members appoint- 
ed by the Parliaments of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, came to 
a close on February 21. Recommenda- 
tions, growing out of the Council’s 10- 
day session, will be forwarded to the 
four Parliaments and include a series 
of concrete projects for Northern co- 
operation—among them, the bridging 
of Gresund Straits between Denmark 
and Sweden, abolition of passport and 
customs controls among the Northern 
countries and an investigation of pros- 
pects for increased economic coopera- 
tion. Regarding the last of these 
points, Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Lange warned that Northern economic 
cooperation involves many complicated 
problems which cannot be solved 


through isolated efforts in separate 
fields. ““Economic life,” he declared, 


“must be viewed as a whole, and 


the political consequences of eventual 
moves toward economic cooperation 
must be considered in their larger con- 
text.” Laborite Finn Moe of Norway 
urged the Council to drop the idea of 
a general customs union. Emphasiz- 
ing that any plan for Northern eco- 
nomic cooperation must not adversely 
affect present trade relations with 
non-Scandinavian countries, he ad- 
vised that it would be wise to “proceed 
step by step, leaving it to a current 
survey of our various industries to 


indicate the possibilities for economic 


cooperation.” 


NorweGiaN EFFORTS toward inter- 
national cooperation in yet another 
area were nearing the opening of a 
new phase by late March. For the past 
six months, Oslo offices of the Popular 
Action for Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas, operating through some 530 
local information centers, had_ been 
preparing the way for a national fund 
drive scheduled to open on April 15. 
Funds collected as a result of the cam- 
paign will represent the Norwegian 
people’s direct contribution to the 
Norwegian-Indian development proj- 
ect now underway in the Indian state 
of Travancore-Cochin. Income from 
the campaign will supplement the 10 
million kroner India Aid Fund appro- 
priated by a unanimous Storting last 
year. Local programs have been drawn 
up by the 500-odd campaign commit- 
tees throughout the country. The Nor- 
wegian State Radio contributed an 
ambulating broadcasting center which 
will tour the country during the cam- 
paign, reporting progress of the drive 
from day to day. The press has been 
fully mobilized, and eight special ap- 
peal films were shown in the country’s 
movie theaters during the six-week 
drive. Under the slogan “A Day for 
India—Give Today,” all wage earn- 
ers and employers were asked to con- 
tribute the proceeds from a day’s over- 
time ; the appeal was also addressed to 
personnel in the armed forces, as well 
as to Norwegian sailors in all parts 
of the world. 


NORWEGIAN SYMPATHY for victinis 
of the Netherlands flood catastrophe 
received expression in early February 
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through a spontaneous nation-wide ac- 
tion aimed at collecting funds and 
badly needed supplies. Headed by the 
Norwegian Red Cross and the Nor- 
wegian People’s Relief, the action was 
underway only a few hours following 
receipt of the first reports, and during 
the following weeks, tons of sacks for 
rebuilding dikes, clothing, and equip- 
ment were shipped or flown to Holland. 
Several million kroner in cash con- 
tributions were also collected. 


GENERAL FEELING on the economic 
scene, during the first quarter, might 
best be described as foreboding. In his 
New Year’s broadcast, Prime Minister 
Oscar Torp stressed the uncertainty 
of the situation: prices of some of 
Norway’s major exports have dropped 
sharply, as have freight rates. As a 
result, the surplus shown by Norway’s 
balance of payments for the first three 
quarters of 1952 will probably turn 
into a deficit, he warned. The Prime 
Minister maintained that it would be 
inadvisable to raise wages until na- 
tional production has expanded to the 
point where there is a basis for further 
increases in real wages. 

Acting a few weeks thereafter, the 
National Council of the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Labor urged all affiliated 
unions to extend the terms of collective 
wage agreements due to expire during 
1953. Substantiating its reeommenda- 
tions, the National Council noted, 
among other points, that the cost of 
living index dropped from 136.2 to 
154.6 between September 15 and De- 
cember 15, 1952, and that the real 
wages of industrial workers are a good 
1% higher than a year ago. 

Further support of a retrenchment 
policy was contained in the Norwegian 
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National Budget or economic program 
for 1953, forwarded to the Storting in 
late January. This forecast predicts 
a net balance of payments deficit of 
600 million kroner based on prices pre- 
vailing at the end of 1952. Last year, 


the deficit amounted to 87 million 
kroner against a surplus of 217 mil- 
lion kroner for 1951. The volume of 
imports and exports are expected to 
increase by 3 and 5% respectively. 


In mip-Marcn, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament 
published five reports on the Govern- 
ment’s highly controversial proposals 
for permanent price-control legisla- 
tion. One of the reports was drafted 
by the Laborite majority and the oth- 
ers by the four opposition parties. 
The 300-page document contains no 
“joint remarks,” customarily used to 
express agreement on basic points of 
proposed legislation, and predicts a 
bitter struggle 
what is regarded as a fundamental 
segment of Labor’s domestic policy. 


parliamentary over 


Recorp catrcues made during the 
last week of winter herring fishing, 
which ended on February 14, compen- 
sated for a slow start during the first 
part of the season and brought the 
total catch up to roughly 600,000 
tons. Spring herring fisheries have 
lagged, however, with every indication 
that production will be far under nor- 


mal. A storms 


relentless series of 
turned this year’s Lofoten cod _fish- 
eries into an economic disaster, com- 
parable only to the “bed-rock” years 
of the 1930’s. Hundreds of fishermen, 
forced to sit out the season in port 


because of bad weather, had to apply 
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for state aid to cover their transpor- 
tation home. 


VisITORS AND CHURCH dignitaries 
from many lands will attend colorful 
ceremonies to be held in Trondheim 
on July 28-29. The festivities will mark 
the 800th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Nidaros Archbishopric 
in Trondheim by Cardinal Nicholas 
Breakspeare—later Pope Adrian IV. 
The celebrations will coincide with the 
anniversary of the death of King Olav 
Haraldsson in 1030. Norway’s first 
patron saint, King Olav the Holy, lies 
buried in the Nidaros Cathedral, an 
imposing edifice dating from the 13th 
century. 


Nine Norwecian publishing firms 
have. recently formed a society dedi- 
‘ated to the publishing of ancient Nor- 
wegian parchment manuscripts. Its 
main objectives in publishing photo- 
graphic reproductions of these medi- 
eval manuscripts are to facilitate 
access to source material, as well as 
to preserve their contents for pos- 
terity. As a first venture, the society 
has just published a photographic re- 
production of Gammelnorsk Homilie- 
bok, a collection of sermons dating 
from the 12th century. This is the 
oldest book extant in Norwegian and 
was probably written at the Munkeliv 
Cloister in Bergen. 


Durinc THE MONTH of February, 
the distinguished Norwegian novelist- 
playwright Sigurd Hoel delivered a 
series of four lectures in New York, 
Chicago, Madison, and Minneapolis. 


As editor for one of Norway’s largest 


publishing firms, Mr. Hoel was among 


the first to introduce the works of 
contemporary American novelists to 
Norwegian and other Scandinavian 
readers. 


In EARLY Fepruary, Crown Prince 
Olav and Crown Princess Miirtha of 
Norway announced the engagement of 
their oldest daughter, Princess Ragn- 
hild, to Erling Lorentzen, son of an 
Oslo shipowner. The wedding was held 
on May 15 in Asker Church, a short 
distance from the royal residence near 


Oslo. 


Tue Norwecian Ministry of In- 
dustry reports satisfactory progress 
on the 400 million kroner electric iron 
and steel plant under construction at 
Mo i Rana in North Norway since 
1946. 

According to present calculations, 
the three electric pig iron smelting 
furnaces will be ready to start pro- 
duction at the end of this year. Elec- 
tric furnaces are being installed in the 
steel works, which are expected to be- 
gin operations in the summer of 1954. 
Manufacture of the rolling mills is 
well advanced and should be completed 
by the spring of next year. If installa- 
tion of the machinery proceeds on 
schedule, the rolling mills will be able 
to start production early in 1955. 

After completion of the first build- 
ing stage, the Mo i Rana plant will 
have an output of about 165,000 tons 
of rolled steel products a year. Pro- 
duction may gradually be increased, 
first to 220,000 tons and then to 440,- 
000 tons a year. Norway’s present 


iron and steel consumption is about 


420,000 tons a year, virtually all of 


which has to be imported, since ¢.- 
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mestic industry can supply only a 
fraction of the needs. The new plant 


will gradually reduce steel imports. 


A Group OF NORWEGIAN engineer- 
ing firms has been awarded a contract 
to build a 100,000 kw. hydro-electric 
power plant in Brazil. The firm I. S. 
Norconstruction, composed of A/S 
Betongbygg of Trondheim, Astrup & 
Aubert of Oslo, and Thor Furuhol- 
men, also of Oslo, won the contract in 
competition with companies from. a 
number of other countries. 

The Norwegian-owned corporation 
is to build dams, water tunnels, con- 
duits, and the generating plant in co- 


Tue 1953 session of 
the Swedish Riksdag 
opened on January 
12. In his speech from 
the throne, King Gus- 
taf VI Adolf pro- 
a nounced the time hon- 

g ored sentence, “Swe- 
SWEDEN den’s relations with 
foreign powers are good.” He added, 
however, that “no permanent bright- 
ening of the general international sit- 
uation is discernible,” and that “the 
persevering efforts of the United Na- 
tions to bring about an armistice in 
Korea have so far proved fruitless.” 
The King further recalled that Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
last year agreed to form a Scandina- 
vian Parliamentary Council. He sin- 
cerely hoped, he said, that this new 
organ would promote increased under- 
standing and create even stronger ties 
anong the nations of the North. 


THE QUARTE 
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operation with two Brazilian com- 
panies. Scheduled to be completed 
within 21% years, the project calls for 
an investment of several hundred mil- 
lion cruzeiros. The power station will 
be located in the town of Bello Hori- 
zonto, about 320 miles north-north- 
east of Rio de Janeiro. 

This is the second large contract 
awarded to I. S. Norconstruction. The 
first calls for construction of a harbor 
depot in Santos. Expected to take 
three to five years, this building pro- 
gram will cost approximately 25 mil- 
lion cruzeiros. In this case, too, the 
Norwegian group will work closely 
with Brazilian companies. 





Although terming the Swedish eco- 
nomic situation stable, the King warned 
that the competitive position of Swed- 
ish industry in the world markets has 
been weakened as a result of com- 
paratively high production costs. A 
restrictive economic policy should be 
applied in order to forestall fresh in- 
flationary impulses. While employment 
remains good, Sweden’s adjustment to 
the new economic conditions has re- 
sulted in certain difficulties on the 
labor market. The increased supply of 
manpower has enabled the country to 
expand housing and highway construc- 
tion. Preparedness for measures in- 
tended to boost employment must be 
part of the economic policy. 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in several years 
no surplus was foreseen in the Swedish 
government budget. In the financial 
plan for 1953-54, submitted at the 
opening of the Riksdag, receipts and 
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expenditures balance at a new high of 
8,168 million kronor (about $1,635 
million). The Minister of Finance, Per 
Edvin Skéld, pointed out that the 
large surpluses of the last two fiscal 
years, 372 and 1,084 million kronor 
respectively, were chiefly due to tem- 
porary measures introduced in order 
to check overexpansion under infla- 
tionary conditions. Now that a better 
balance of the economic forces had 
been reached, overbalancing of the 
budget is no longer necessary. In fact, 
he said, even a slight deterioration of 
the economic climate would result in 
the budget becoming underbalanced. 
If, on the other hand, new inflationary 
trends should appear, special measures 


should again be considered in order to 


achieve, if possible, an overbalanced 
budget. 

Partly due to a tax reduction which 
became effective in 1953, receipts are 
expected to rise by only some 125 mil- 
lion as compared with actual income 
for the current fiscal year, while esti- 
600 
million higher. Most of this increase 
is due to higher prices and salaries. 
Requested appropriations for social 


mated expenditures are nearly 


welfare and national defense, however, 
show actual advances. The social wel- 
fare budget amounts to 2,177 million 
kronor, a boost of 343 million kronor, 
most of which is needed to cover sub- 
stantial improvements in the national 
pension benefits as of May 1 this year. 


Dac HammarskJ6Lp of Sweden in 
April succeeded Trygve Lie as Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 
A long dead-lock in the Security Coun- 
cil terminated in his nomination on 
March $1, and he was duly elected by 
the General Assembly on April 7. 
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The new Secretary-General springs 
from a family of soldiers and states- 
men, several of whom have held promi- 
nent positions and high Cabinet posts 
in Sweden. He was born in 1905 in the 
city of Jénképing and studied at the 
University of Uppsala, majoring in 
economics. In 1934 he received a Ph.D. 
from the University of Stockholm, 
where he had been appointed an As- 
sistant Professor the year before. In 
1935 he was made Secretary of the 
Bank of Sweden. From 1936 to 1945 
he held the important post as Under 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, 
and from 1941 to 1948 he served as 
chairman of the board of the Bank of 
Sweden. In 1949 he was appointed 
Under Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
and two years later he became a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as Minister without 
Portfolio and Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, primarily handling matters con- 
cerning European economic coopera- 
tion. At that time he was already 
thoroughly familiar with the machin- 
ery established to promote the coop- 
eration initiated by the Marshall Plan. 
He was chief of the Swedish delegation 
to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, and in 1948- 
49 he was vice-chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of that agency. Last 
fall he was appointed chairman of the 
Swedish delegation to the 1952-53 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Hammarskjéld, who has re- 
mained outside of party politics, is 
regarded as one of Sweden’s best ad- 
ministrative talents and a brilliant dip- 
lomat. Able to grasp quickly the cs- 
sentials of complex problems, he is 
very factual in his approach and at- 
titude and has described himself as a 
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The American Swedish News Exchange 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


“technician.” His foremost and prob- 
ably only recreations are the reading 
of poetry, and hiking and mountain- 
ecring. He is president of the Swedish 


Mountaineers Club and vice-president 
of the Swedish Touring Club. He is a 
bachelor. 


His father is the 91-year-old Hjal- 
mar Hammarskjéld, who for several 
decades played a leading role in Swed- 
ish public life as well as international 
legal affairs. He started his career as 
a professor of law in the University of 
Uppsala and rose to become Prime 
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Minister of Sweden from 1914 to 1917. 
He was for many years a member of 
the International Court of Arbitration 
in The Hague. His son Ake, who died 
in 1937, was also prominent in activi- 
ties concerned with international law 
and was Secretary-General of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for a 
number of years. Another son, Bo, is 
one of Sweden’s best known jurists 
and is governor of the .province of 
Sédermanland. 


“WITH THE EXPERIENCE from two 
world wars fresh in their minds, all 
nations view with anxiety the arma- 
ments race and the increasing tension 
the 
themselves whether we are drifting to- 


between Great Powers and ask 
ward a new world catastrophe,” the 
Government said in a declaration in 
the Riksdag on February 4 which 
opened a comprehensive debate on for- 
eign policy matters. “There is no rea- 
son to believe that this anxiety and 
longing for peace is not shared by the 
governments. We have just recently 
heard the outgoing President of the 
United States utter a warning in ap- 
pealing and profoundly serious words 
against the horrors of atomic war—a 
war in which millions of human lives 
could be destroyed at a blow, the great 
cities of the world devastated, the cul- 
tural achievements of the past anni- 
hilated, and the very foundation of 
our civilization swept away. Even the 
Russians have lately expressed their 
opinion as to the consequences of a 
new world war. Moscow confines itself 
to prophesying the destruction of non- 
Communistic society in the event of 
such a war, but undoubtedly harbors 
no illusions about what would befall 
Russia herself, 
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“Seldom has the word peace been so 
much on everybody’s lips as in our 
time. But peace appeals are in them- 
selves no effective contributions to 
peace, if they are not coupled with the 
will to take some active part in con- 
solidating peace. To call for ‘Peace’ 
and at the same time carry one’s view- 
points or demands on international 
issues to the point of absurdity, mak- 
ing venomous charges against those 
who do not accept those demands 
that is propaganda which merely ob- 
structs or renders more difficult the 
reaching of The 
world is eagerly looking for signs of 
concrete progress in the attempts to 
safeguard peace. 

“Against the background of the in- 


real agreements. 


ternational tension and the general 
armaments race, our country also is 
compelled to make ever heavier sacri- 
fices in order to maintain its military 
defense, despite our determination to 
remain outside the Great Power blocs 
and their systems of military alliances. 


Requested appropriations in the budg- 
et just presented to the Riksdag em- 
phasize this view.” 


The declaration, which in the two 
Houses of the Riksdag was read by 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander and 
Foreign Minister Osten Undén, also 
dealt in some detail with various spe- 
cial aspects of Sweden’s external rela- 
tions and the international situation. 
The Soviet Union’s unilateral exten- 
sion of its territorial waters in the 
Baltic to 12 nautical miles would later 
on be brought up in the United Na- 
tions, the whole question of territorial 
waters having been submitted to tlie 
U.N. legal commission which is e- 
gaged in codifying certain problei 
concerning international rights, 
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SwEDEN’S FOREIGN TRADE shrank in 
both volume and value last year, as 
was expected after the boom year of 
1951. The volume of imports was 10% 
smaller, while exports decreased by 
13%. The import value dropped by 
948 million kronor to 8,936 million 
(9,184 million) and the export value 
by no less than 1,134 million to 8,091 
million kronor (9,225 million kronor 
for 1951). This decline was primarily 
due to lower prices of forest industry 
products. Last year such products ac- 
counted for 42% of the total export 
value, as compared with 55% in 1951. 

The country’s foreign commerce last 
year thus resulted in an import sur- 
plus of 845 million kronor, against an 
export surplus of 41 million for 1951. 
The deficit, however, was covered by 
arnings of the merchant marine and 
other “invisible” exports. The foreign 
exchange reserve, therefore, remained 
practically unchanged. At the end of 
the year it totaled 2,304 million. kro- 
nor, as compared with 2,378 million 
on January 1, 1952. 

Europe last year supplied nearly 
two-thirds of Sweden’s imports and 
took about three-fourths of its ex- 
ports. Great Britain remained Swe- 
den’s leading trade partner, but Swed- 
ish exports to that country declined 
by more than 400 million kronor to 
1,334 million, while imports shrank by 
some 200 million to 1,285 million kro- 
nor. West Germany sent Sweden 1,583 
million kronor’s worth of goods, thus 
resuming Germany’s traditional posi- 
tion as the country’s foremost sup- 
plier. Swedish shipments to West Ger- 


many valued at 952 


were million 
\ronor, 
Sweden’s imports from the United 


States, its third largest trade partner, 
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were worth 852 million kronor, or ten 
million less than the year before, while 
exports decreased by 25 to 450 mil- 
lion. Imports from Canada were valued 
at 79 million kronor, an increase of 
18 million, and exports to the same 
country yielded 42 million, a decline 
of 13 million. 

THE WORLD’s LONGEST submarine 
power line, a 50-mile cable for the 
transmission of a 100,000-volt direct- 
current supply from the Swedish main- 
land to the Baltic island of Gotland, 
will be laid this summer. Estimated to 
cost about 22 million kronor, or 4.5 
million dollars, it will save the island- 
ers about three million kronor annu- 
ally. Gotland has no water power re- 
far its 


power requirements have been met by 


sources of its own, and so 


local steam-generating plants. The 
population of the island is about 
60,000, of whom 15,000 live in Visby, 


the only city. The most important 


industries are a fairly large cement 


factory and limestone and marble 


quarries. 

THE MAJOR PART of the vast sci- 
entific and literary estate of the late 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous Asiatic 
explorer, who died here on November 
26, 1952, has been willed by him to the 
Swedish Government. The unique col- 
lection, including many art treasures, 
will find a permanent repository in the 
Ethnographic Museum in Stockholm, 
where a special Hedin Room will be 
built in the form of a faithful replica 
of the scientist’s study in his Stock- 
holm apartment. The donation com- 
prises about 20,000 books, 2,000 maps 
and pen-and-ink sketches from his 
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many expeditions, and some 50,000 
letters. 


IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT of the 
news of the catastrophic floods along 
the Dutch coast, Sweden, in common 
with many other nations, came to the 
aid of the stricken country. The Swed- 
ish Red Cross dispatched its reserve 
stores of blankets, underwear and lay- 
ettes, while the armed forces sent 
100,000 blankets, twenty-four rubber 
boats, and a Catalina plane. From the 
“Save-the-Children” Society came five 
tons of clothing, powdered milk, and 
infants’ food. The Swedish American 
Line placed 50,000 kronor at the dis- 
posal of the city of Vlissingen, where 
the Line’s new motor ship, Kungsholm, 
is being completed. The “Radio Aid,” 
a regularly recurring program aimed 
at calling public attention to deserv- 
ing needs or charities and soliciting 
funds for them, temporarily put aside 
all domestic appeals and asked its 
listeners to contribute money for the 
Dutch cause. On Friday night, Feb- 
ruary 13, nearly one million kronor 
was collected by means of the “Merry- 
Go-Round” hour, Sweden’s most pop- 
ular radio entertainment program. 
When completed Sweden’s relief action 
for the Netherlands represented a value 
of more than 20 million kronor, over 
one half of which was in cash. 

StrockHoum’s 700-yeAaR Jubilee, 
which is being celebrated this summer 
from May until September, has for its 
motto “A Merrier Town.” Due to sev- 


eral reasons the celebration was post- 
poned from last year which marked the 
actual anniversary. 

Some 200 events have been sched- 
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uled, among them historical exhibitions 
and cavaleades, international sports 
floral 


games and folk-dance displays. The 


tournaments, parades, water 
islet of Riddarholmen, adjacent to 
Stockholm’s Old Town and full of his- 
torical landmarks, has been trans- 
formed into an 18th-century town with 
special passports, a currency of its 
own, customs bar, fortune-tellers and 
comedians typical of the epoch, ete. 
Among the scheduled Jubilee festivi- 
ties may be noted twelve midnight con- 
certs at the National Art Gallery and 
twenty performances at the famous 
18th-century Royal Theater at Drott- 
ningholm. 

The municipality of Stockholm will 
celebrate the Jubilee officially on June 
17-19, whereas the program for. the 
remainder of the period will be in 
charge of the Stockholm Chamber of 
Commerce. Some 100,000-150,000 Ju- 


bilee visitors are expected. 


PERSONAL INCOMES In Sweden have 
leveled off considerably during the last 
two decades, but only about one fourth 
of this redistribution has been due to 
progressive taxation and social wel- 
fare measures. Instead, the dominant 
factor was the general and marked 
improvement achieved by the lower- 
and middle-income groups. The subject 
has been studied by the Research In- 
stitute of Swedish Industry, which has 
issued a detailed report, entitled “The 
Distribution of Income in Sweden.” 
In 1948, only 28% of total net earn 
ings would have had to be redistribut- 
ed in order to make all incomes com- 
pletely equal, while the corresponding 
figure in 1935 was 37%. 
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The Swedenborg Epic. By Cyrier O. Sic- 
stept. Bookman Associates. New York. 1952. 
Ill. 517 pp. Price $4.50. 


Since 1947 three Americans have produced 
monumental books about Emanuel Sweden- 
borg: Signe Toksvig in her biography, Alfred 
Acton in his Letters, and the present author 
in her Epic. Of these three Mrs. Sigstedt’s 
work is the most objective and complete. 
She presents Swedenborg as an unusual mind, 
an original and versatile scientist, and a fas- 
cinating personality. Her treatment is normal, 
candid, scholarly, and conscientious. 

To give an objective account of Sweden- 
borg’s life as mechanical engineer, mathemati- 
‘al genius, inventor, scientist, anatomist, psy- 
chic investigator, and theologian, devoid of 
prejudices, is indeed a task, for Swedenborg’s 
own writings are so vast that a good case 
might be made that he is the most voluminous 
of all authors, even exceeding Aristotle and 
Shakespeare in production, although some 
claim that he was outdistanced by Origen. 
But in Mrs. Sigstedt’s opus we have a com- 
plete story that it will be difficult for any one 
to improve upon in the 517 pages she has 
allotted for her task. She has been qualified 
for this undertaking by many years of work 
in Swedish archives and libraries and has had 
access to all the writings of Swedenborg both 
in Latin and in Swedish, and particularly to 
the great library of Swedenborgiana at Bryn 
Athyn, Pennsylvania. 

In the opinion of the present writer, Swe- 
denborg, next after Linnaeus, laid the founda- 
tions of our scientific era. He promoted the 
great iron industry of Sweden; he blueprinted 
canals, drydocks, salt factories, national self- 
liquidating budgets. He anticipated modern 
anatomy and psychology and devoted the last 
years of his long life to the study of religion 
and the immaterial world. As a result of this, 
after his death, the New Church, or Church 
of the New Jerusalem, was established,— 
groups of quiet, religious thinkers, like the 
Quakers small in numbers, in many countries, 
who profess a _ second revelation through 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 

In addition to being an authentic and com- 
plete biography of a great man, this work 
is especially helpful in two other ways. The 
chapters on Swedish history in the scientific 
eighteenth century are the most illuminating 
recorded in any language. Secondly, the in- 
terpretations of Descartes and other philoso- 
phers of that period are simple enough for a 
high school child to understand them; equally 
well explained are the revelations that in the 


latter days of his life came to the great 
Swedish scientist and philosopher from out- 
side the material world. 

Despite the concentration of fact and rec- 
ord imposed upon this author, Mrs. Sigstedt 
has acquitted her task in an agreeable style 
that makes many of her chapters flow with 
the ease of a popular novel. H.G.L 


The Riding Master. By H. C. Branwner. 
Translated from the Danish by A. J. Rough- 
ton. British Book Centre. New York. 1951. 
159 pp. Price $2.25. 


The Riding Master is a psychological novel 
about the personal life of a_ professional 
family. The chief character, the riding mas- 
ter, is already dead, but his memory haunts 
Susanne, his widow, who is now living with 
a doctor. The character of the late riding 
master is revealed in a recitation of Susanne’s 
stream of consciousness. The riding master, 
whose profession was horses, was a bold ex- 
trovert with little human pity, whose men- 
tality was as “horsy” as the animals he loved. 
He was killed by his favorite horse, and Su- 
sanne had a guilt consciousness that his death 
was due to her neglect. 

Susanne is a pagan who attempts to domi- 
nate the overly conscientious and_ religious 
doctor. She will not confess, and, in the end, 
he has to confess her sense of guilt for her. 
There is a reconciliation. These two do not 
understand each other any more than any 
other human being really understands his 
friends. The reader is free to make any one 
of many conclusions. The book—not unlike 
some of the plays and poems of Lagerkvist— 
ends with the inference that mankind collec- 
tively is comprehensible, though the individ- 
ual human may be as inexplicable to the 
reader as he is to the characters themselves. 

This novel has been dramatized in London 
and published in translation in several coun- 
tries. It may, indeed, not be the best of Bran- 
ner’s novels. In one of them, The Narrative 
of Borge, the hero is a delicate boy whose 
stream of consciousness records his life from 
his earliest recollection, much as Virginia 
Woolf would have done it. 

Branner’s short-stories, too, should appear 
in English translation. His style is as original 
as his psychology, but he does not load his 
language with words of his own invention. 
With a small Danish dictionary an English 
reader can translate Branner. H.G.L. 


Norwegian Life and Landscape. By AN- 
THONY Martin. Foreword by Fredrik Wulfs- 
berg. Elek Books, London. The British Book 
Centre, New York. 1952. 133 pp. & 34 of 
photographs. Price 18/- or $4.00. 


Mr. Martin, who first met Norwegians on 
Antarctic whaling expeditions before the war, 
is especially good when describing the Lofo- 
ten cod fisheries: the methods of fishing, pros- 
pects of modernization, and the fishermen 
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with their numerous superstitions. Since the 
book (one of a series) could be no more than 
an outline, it is perhaps just as well that the 
style is rarely more than chatty-journalistic. 
Although all the well-chosen photographs are 
official, the author is human, versatile, impar- 
tial, and fairly reliable (rather than use 
“probably” or “possibly,” he is sometimes 
too dogmatic; the worst howler is saying that 
aa or @ should be pronounced as oa in boat). 
The book has more narrative interest and 
unity than the Norwegian Travel Association's 
Norway (by thirteen different writers), prob- 
ably the next best of the very sparse general 
studies of the country. 

When Anthony Martin speaks of snow com- 
ing to the capital or of life in"Bergen, we can 
see he talks from first-hand experience; he 
sketches in the historical background of 
Trondheim, reminds us that the four cen- 
turies of Danish domination were Norway’s 
Dark Ages, throws light from many angles on 
present-day politics; the Norwegians, he 
shows, have been toughened by the war; and 
he heightens local color by translating (for 
instance) some lines from a schoolgirl’s essay. 

Hanningsvag, latitude 71°N., he gives as 
Hammerfest’s successor as the most north- 
erly town in the world. But what about such 
places as the Russians’ Tiksi, Nordvik, Gol- 
chikha—are they not towns? 

And here are three authors he suggests 
should be translated into English: Hans E. 
Kinck, Cora Sandel and Magnhild Haalke. 


TereENceE Heywoop 


Measure of My Days. By Aacor RaAarn. 
North Dakota Institute for Regional Studies. 
Fargo, N.D. 1953. 323 pp. Price $3.50. 


In this day of great interest in the subject 
of useful and creative living in the older 
years, it is an inspiration to see the handiwork 
of a sturdy Scandinavian pioneer woman who 
is approaching her eighties. Aagot Raaen has 
achieved what we have been preaching to 
many residents of our Lutheran old-age homes 
—that activity is the kev to satisfying living 
at any age. More than this, Aagot Raaen has 
made a significant contribution to the record- 
ing of pioneer history. Her first book, Grass 
of the Earth, was published by the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association and dealt 
with immigrant life in North Dakota—her 
girlhood and youth, and the days when she 
was hired out to “the Yankees” for a pair of 
shoes and a cotton dress the first year. 

Measure of My Days continues the story. 
Told in the third person, the book spans many 
eventful years and many parts of the globe; 
it is indeed a fascinating study in contrasts, 
ranging from travel and adventure to descrip- 
tions of pioneer life in a Midwestern com- 
munity. The tones of her story vibrate be- 
cause all along the way in her heroic struggles 
there were men and women like herself who 


cared for the basic values in life—integrity, 
hard work, and faith—and whose hearts and 
souls ruled as well as their minds. 

It is these values which carried her through 
a rich life. Her story is indeed magnificent. 
So is her will to record it in the years when 
strength was ebbing. Best of all, she has 
proven by her works that people of good will 
do not need to retire to rocking chairs in ad- 
vanced years but to great adventures and 
new accomplishments. 

Her book is worth reading if one loves life 
as Aagot Raaen does. 

Henrietre Lunp 

National Lutheran Council 


Remember Thy Past. A History of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College 1862-1952. By Con- 
RAD Peterson. Gustavus Adolphus College 
Press. 1953. 180 pp. Ill. Price $2.50. 


Remember Thy Past is a well-written and 
thorough presentation of the early Swedish 
settlers’ efforts toward the perpetuation and 
growth of their Scandinavian heritage in 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Conrad Peterson begins his commentary 
with the founding of the Minnesota Confer- 
ence in the year 1858. He takes his readers 
back to the days of infancy of the small 
Lutheran colleges and seminaries. Against 
the background of wars, depression and in- 
ternal problems, he records in exacting detail 
the tireless efforts of individuals and_ the 
Conference to promote the growth of religious 
and educational institutions throughout the 
middle west. 

The main subject of the book, however, is 
the story of Gustavus Adolphus College—its 
ups and downs from birth pangs to its pres- 
ent day position as one of the leading co- 
educational liberal arts colleges in the area. 

Dr. Peterson has chosen a unique method 
by which to review the history of Gustavus 
Adolphus. He has taken each successive col- 
lege administration and given it a _ special 
“from one era to the next” treatment. In this 
manner, each college president, his adminis- 
trators, and the changing times have their own 
individual story to tell. H. 


Seandinavian Film. By Forsyrn Harpy. 
The Falcon Press. London. 1952. 52 pp. Price 
$3.25. 


This volume is the third in the British 
National Cinema Series. In his preface Roger 
Manvell, the General Editor, refers to it as 
an important addition because of “a long tra 
dition of production in both Denmark and 
Sweden which goes back very early in the 
history of the film, and (the fact that) th 
characteristics of the Scandinavian style ar 
well marked and quite distinct from those o 
other European schools of film-making.” 

The author explores his subject thoroughly 
and gives an excellent account of it. H 
makes a detailed study of the era of silen 
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films in Denmark and Sweden, and of the in- 
dustry’s amazing survival after the advent of 
sound had curtailed widespread international 
circulation. This survival he attributes to a 
desire to use films for the expression of ideas 
rather than the realization of profits, as is so 
often the case in countries where production 
can be carried on on a larger scale. 

One chapter is devoted to film production in 
Norway, and the role of the government in its 
encouragement through such measures as mu- 
nicipal ownership of cinemas, tax benefits for 
native productions, and scholarships under 
the Ministry of Church and Education for 
study abroad. 

Many excellent photographs from old and 
new films supplement the text, and the format 
is attractive. The book is being distributed in 
this country by the British Book Centre, New 
York. 

Rutu L. Suerwoop 


The Picture Story of Denmark. By Hes- 
ver O’Newu. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. 
David McKay Co., Ine. New York. 1952. 48 
pp. Price $2.50. 


The Picture Story of Sweden. By Hester 
O’Nett. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. Da- 
vid McKay Co., Ine. New York. 1953. 47 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


Hester O'Neill's The Picture Story of Den- 
mark is an altogether charming little book, 
designed for children, but one which adults 
will enjoy as well. Generously illustrated by 
Ursula Koering with attractive sketches of 
the Danish countryside, landmarks and his- 
torical personages, The Picture Story of Den- 
mark touches upon every phase of Danish life 
from the days of the Vikings right up to the 
present. 

There is a section devoted to ae 88 
which includes everything from Sm@rrebr¢d 
to the Danish Royal Orchestra; a description 
of Greenland and the Faroe Islands; a re- 
counting of scientific, historical and industrial 
achievements. There is even a glossary in 
back for more enterprising children. The con- 
tents are imaginative, yet accurate; factual, 
yet not pedantic. All in all, Miss O’Neill’s 
book creates for any child an absorbing pic- 
ture of the country which is Denmark. 

The Picture Story of Sweden is another ad- 
dition to the Picture Stories of Other Coun- 
tries series. Written in much the same fashion 
as the book on Denmark, and illustrated just 
as effectively, this book stresses the role of 
sports in the lives of young 
the popular national sport w hich is stellar to 
ice hockey, skating, sailing, and various other 
forms of exercise. Miss O'Neill vividly de- 
scribes the cities of Stockholm and Géteborg, 
and the lovely Géta Canal trip. She goes on 
to diseuss the main sources of Swedish live- 
lihood—farming, fishing, forestry, and there 
is an interesting section on the Swedish match 
industry. The educational system in Swedish 
schools and universities is mentioned, also the 
enviable practice of having no homework as- 
signed for Mondays! Toward the end of the 


A Book You Should Read 
about 
A Man You Should Know 


The Swedenborg Epic 


The Life and Works of Emanuel Swedenborg 
by Cyriel O. Sigstedt — $4.50 


This is the most complete and objective 
account of Emanuel Swedenborg, one of 
the greatest men the world has known 
and Sweden has produced. 


A versatile and original scientist, a fas- 
cinating personality, Swedenborg is 
treated by Cyriel Sigstedt in a manner 
that is normal, candid, scholarly, and 
conscientious. Swedenborg comes alive 
in these pages. You meet him as en- 
gineer, mathematical genius, inventor, 
anatomist, scientist, psychic investiga- 
tor, theologian, prompter of the Swedish 
iron industry, blueprinter of canals, 
docks and salt factories, national budget 
expert, and student of the immaterial 
world. But more than this, you meet 
the man, Swedenborg, a man you should 
know, a man you will be glad to meet. 


See review on page 175 of this issue. 


The Victorian Conscience 
by Clarence R. Decker — $3.00 


A book of insight and perception, a 
rarity, a new look at the Victorian mind 
through the literary controversy of the 
time. An interesting book for the gen- 
eral reader and particularly exciting to 
those who enjoy an exploration into the 
minds of those people who make an era 
what it is. See the excerpt on pages 
147-152 of this issue of The American- 
Scandinavian Review. 


Twayne Publishers 


Bookman Associates, Inc. 
34 East 23rd St. N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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book the history of Sweden is briefly sum- 
marized in concise paragraphs. 

These two books, The Picture Story of 
Denmark and The Picture Story of Sweden, 
should have a great appeal for children of all 
ages, and are stimulating to young imagina- 
tions as well as instructive. 

Basinia WeLcH 


BOOK NOTES 


Scandinavia by Eric de Maré is an excel- 
lent introduction and guide to the three lands 
of the North. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
are dealt with in separate sections of the 
book, with expertly and entertainingly written 
chapters on History, Description, Livelihood, 
etc. The author is an architect and writer on 
architecture, and his comments on the build- 
ings of Scandinavia are especially valuable. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous striking photographs, many of 
which were taken by the author himself. (B. 
T. Batsford, Ltd., London; The British Book 
Centre, Inc., New York. 1952. 262 pp. Price 
$4.50.) 


In Arctic Solitudes (Philosophical Library. 
1953. 143 pp. Ill. Price $4.50) Admiral Mount- 
evans provides us with a concise history of 
the many expeditions which have ventured in 
search of the northeast and the northwest 
passages, and of the North Pole itself. The 
great achievements of Bering, Nordenskjéld, 
Nansen, Amundsen, Rasmussen, and Sverdrup 
are dealt with as well as those by British, 
American, and Russian explorers. The author 
is a noted explorer himself; as Lieutenant 
Evans he was a member of two Antarctic Re- 
lief Expeditions and was second-in-command 
on Captain Scott’s expedition to the South 
Pole, but has since then followed a career in 
the British Navy. 


The Celtic and Scandinavian Religions by 
J. A. MacCulloch is Volume 10 in the very 
useful Hutchinson University Library Series 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
(180 pp. Price $2.25). The two sections of the 
book deal with the religious and mythological 
conceptions of the ancient Celts, Continental, 
British, and Irish, and with the Aesir worship 
of the heathen peoples of Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


The Young Viking Warrior by Evelyn S. 
Dehkes is the latest volume in Bobbs-Mer- 
rill’s series of “Stories of Children in Great 
Times of History.” (211 pp. Price $2.50.) 
This story of the adventures of young Olav 
Hovardsson takes place in Norway and West- 
ern Europe in the troubled ninth century. The 
book is illustrated by John Moment. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Johan Falkberget, the noted Norwegian 
novelist, has dedicated his latest book, Jo- 
hannes, to Dr. Richard Beck in recognition of 
his extensive writings on Norwegian literature 
and his work to preserve Norwegian cultural 
values in America. Dr. Beck is the head of the 
Department of Scandinavian Languages at 
the University of North Dakota. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. has brought out 
an American edition of Carl Linneus by Knut 
Hagberg (1953. 264 pp. Ill. Price $4.50). Both 
this edition and the British one, issued by 
Jonathan Cape last year, were published 
under the auspices of the Anglo-Swedish Lit- 
erary Foundation. 


The first issue of the new periodical Chris- 
tian Liberty contains a valuable article by 
Erling Dittman entitled “The Immigrant 
Mind: A Study of Rélvaag.” The magazine is 
published and edited by Professor Theodore 
Jorgenson of Northfield, Minnesota. 


Norway—A Social Studies Unit for Inter- 
mediate Grades by Margaret Sullivan is a 
useful five-page study outline with a bibliog- 
raphy published by The Grade Teacher Maga- 
zine (Price 50 cents). 







Housing in Denmark since 1930 by Esbjgrn 
Hiort (Jul. Gjellerup. Copenhagen. 1952. 112 
pp. Ill.) is a splendid introduction to the 
study of Danish housing problems and achieve- 
ments during the last twenty years. The 
author is the Secretary-General of the Fed- 
eration of Danish Architects, and the book 
has been published under the auspices of the 
Danish Ministry of Housing. 


Your Visit to Sweden by Curt Munthe is 
a comprehensive and authoritative guide book, 
translated into English by Burnett Anderson. 
(Hugo Geber. Stockholm. 375 pp. with 28 
maps. Price $5.00.) The American distributor 
is Knud Mogensen of Brentwood Village, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Education in Sweden by Alina M. Linde- 
gren is an illustrated pamphlet issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. It may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington, D.C. 
(Price 30 cents.) 


Coinciding with Carl Sandburg’s 75th birth- 
day, his latest book, Always the Young 
Strangers, was published under the imprint 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York (445 pp. 
Price $5.00). It describes the poet’s early 
years in the “Lincoln country” up to his col- 
lege days. From coast to coast the book has 
been hailed by reviewers as an outstanding 
autobiography, full of vigor, humor, and 
warmth. 
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In Home for Good Erna Oleson Xan con- 
tinues the story of her family which was be- 
gun in W isconsin My Home. In the present 
volume she tells of events from her own 
childhood; taking place during the years 1910- 
12 it is indeed a nostalgic tale, both tender 
and comical, and full of rural drama. (Ives 
Washburn. 1952. 276 pp. Ill. Price $3.50.) 


Elle Kari by Elly Jannes tells the story of 
a little Swedish Lapp girl. The book, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is illus- 
trated with photographs by Anna Riwkin- 
Brick. (Price $2.00.) 


Oslo Sparebank (Oslo Savings Bank) has 
issued a sumptuous volume containing repro- 
ductions, both in color and black and white, 
of the beautiful ceiling paintings by Hugo 
Lous Mohr in Oslo Cathedral. Architect Arno 
Berg has written a short preface dealing with 
the history of the Cathedral (also called Var 
Frelsers Kirke), and Reidar Kjellberg, Di- 
rector of the Norwegian Folk Museum, con- 
tributes an illuminating article about Mohr’s 
inspiring work. All of these paintings were 
generously donated to the Cathedral by the 
Oslo Savings Bank. 


The Norwegian poet Wilfred Andersen died 
in Oslo on January 1 at the age of 61. His 
collections of poems include Dikte til dig, 
Patrioten, Vildvin, and Stjerner i vannet. 
He also wrote poems in English, some of 
which have appeared in Tue American- 
SCANDINAVIAN Review. He was a member of 
The Poetry Society of America. 


The Spring 1953 Issue of The Icelandic 
Canadian, a magazine published in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, features an address on “The Norse 
Spirit” by Professor Richard Beck. The ad- 
dress was given by Professor Beck at the 
Tenth Annual Banquet of the Viking Club 
in Winnipeg. 


The Journal of Higher Education in its 
June 1952 Number featured an article on the 
UNRRA Fellowships Program by Professor 
Oscar J. Falnes of New York University. Dr. 
Falnes served as Branch Chief of the Pro- 
gram, which in many ways was an early pre- 
cursor of Point Four technical assistance. 


| _\-—"--'_—- Vr ———————— 


Industries of Norway. A comprehensive and de-luxe 
volume on Norway's technical and commercial 
achievements. English text. Illustrated. Leather 
bound $13.50 


Nidarosdomen i bilder. By Helge Thiis. A_beauti- 
fully illustrated volume on the Trondheim Cathe- 
dral $3.25 

Latest editions of the useful handbooks: 

Facts About Norway. 

Facts About Denmark. 


Facts About Sweden. 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 
6005—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 


———— 


A fascinating picture panorama 


of all Scandinavia... 


By HESTER O'NEILL 


with drawings in color on every 


page by 
Ursula Koering 


The Picture Story 
of Denmark 


The land of Hans Christian Andersen, of 
Hamlet, of beautiful cities, romantic castles, 
prosperous farms and idyllic country-side 
made vividly real in graphic text and dezens 
of drawings that re-create scenes well-re- 
membered by every Dane. $2.50 


The Picture Story of Norway 


A picture-tour through “Nature’s Wonder- 
land”—of deep fjords, great forests, snow- 
capped mountains, thriving cities and sturdy 
people with a proud and thrilling history. 
On every page of this book Americans of 
Norwegian descent will find a name, a de- 
scription, a scene that will bring back mem- 
cries of the home-land for young and old. 

$2.50 


The Picture Story of Sweden 


An enthralling journey in vivid text and 
delightful drawings through a lovely land 
of deep forests, sunny beaches, quiet country 
villages and busy modern cities. An ad- 
venture for all ages in the history, customs, 
sports, scenery and craftsmanship of an un- 
forgettable country and its friendly people. 

$2.50 


At all bookstores 


eesseeee2QOR SEND THIS COUPON TODAY=eenucaas 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
225 Park Avenue, New York 17 A.S.R. 


Please send me 


CL] THE PICTURE STORY OF DENMARK 

(1 THE PICTURE STORY OF NORWAY 

(1) THE PICTURE STORY OF SWEDEN 
each, $2.50 


[] check enclosed [] money order enclosed 
Name 
Address 


City ; BO 506. icc SURES: 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The highly successful United States tour 
of the Danish National Orchestra of the State 
Radio during October and November did 
much to stimulate interest in Scandinavian 
music of all kinds. This was the report that 
Miss Ellen Gilberg, outstanding young Dan- 
ish pianist, brought back from a five-week 
tour of the midwestern and West Coast ASF 
chapters during February and March. In the 
course of her tour, Miss Giiberg, a Founda- 
tion fellow, performed contemporary Danish 
music as well as works by Mozart and De- 
bussy, and was received enthusiastically by 
Scandinavian and American listeners alike. 
On Wednesday, April 8, she gave a New York 
recital in the Carnegie Recital Hall under 
the auspices of the Foundation. Her program 
included works by the Danish composers Carl 
Nielsen, Niels Viggo Bentzon, Svend Erik 
Tarp, Svend S. Schultz, Jérgen Jersild, Fred- 
erik Kuhlau; the Swedish composer, Dag 
Wirén; as well as by Debussy and Ravel, and 
a Mozart sonata. 


Two Music Center projects are currently 
underway. Sustaining and Sponsoring mem- 
bers are now offered an annual choice of two 
long playing records of outstanding Scan- 
dinavian music—this as an alternate to the 
book selections. Works from four of the north- 
ern countries are presented in a group of six 
records. These include: Dag Wirén’s Serenade 
for Strings and Lars-Erik Larsson’s Pastoral 
Suite; Carl Nielsen’s Symphony No. 3 “Es- 
pansiva,” Sythphony No. 4, “The Inextin- 
guishable”; Grieg’s Haugtussa song cycle; 
Slatter - Norwegian Peasant Dances; and 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 5 in E flat. 


Numerous requests for recordings of Scan- 
dinavian folk music have had to be turned 
down time and again for lack of authentic 
materiai in the U.S.A. With this in mind, the 
Music Center is now engaged in a program 
whose objective is to obtain first-rate record- 
ed performances of folk music from Scan- 
dinavia, suitable for commercial release over 
here. 

Each of the northern countries has been 
invited to send over sufficient material for a 
double-faced 12-inch long-playing record, to- 
gether with written commentary and text 
translations. Outstanding are the tapes just 
received from Norway and which are cur- 
rently under consideration for release. It is 
expected that with such similar splendid co- 
operation from the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, their folk music will at last become 
readily available to American record buyers 
and folksong fanciers. 


REVIEW 
ORDER NOW! 


American Scandinavian 
Studies 


by 


Adolph Burnett Benson 


A collection of the essays and arti- 
cles by the former head of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages at Yale 
University. 


Professor Benson, an authority on 
Scandinavian-American affairs, has the 
happy faculty of being able to com- 
bine scholarship and literary style. 
These essays, most of which deal with 
Scandinavians in America, represent 
a life-time of research and writing. 


The essays have been selected by 
Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, who also 
has supplied the volume with an in- 
troduction. 


Price $5.00 





Associates of the Foundation may 
purchase this book at a Special 
Members’ Price of $3.75 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The attention of the music world will be 
focused early this summer on Scandinavia: 
Oslo from May 28 to June 5 is playing host 
to the 27th annual festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music; to 
be followed by Bergen, which will stage its 
first annual International Festival from June 
1 to 15. The I.S.C.M. Festival will present 
works from some 19 countries including quite 
naturally a good proportion of Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish and Finnish works. The Nor- 
wegian group will include symphonic works 
by atonalist Fartein Valen, who died last 
year. Leopold Stokowski will conduct two of 
the symphony concerts at the Bergen Festival 
with the Bergen Symphony Orchestra, and 
Carl Garaguly the three others. Two concerts 
are also planned for the Oslo Philharmonic 
under Odd Griiner-Hegge. Ludvig Holberg, 
the Moliére of Scandinavian letters, will be 
honored in his birthplace by a performance 
of his celebrated comedy Mascarade with 
music by Johan Halvorsen. Chamber music, 
choral work and lieder also will be offered at 
both festivals. 


Mr. Stokowski will also conduct two con- 
certs of the Helsinki City Symphony Or- 
chestra during the Sibelius Festival to be 
held in Helsinki from June 10 to 18. The 
Finnish Festival audience will have an op- 
portunity to hear an outstanding work for 
soprano and orchestra by Finland’s master, 
Jean Sibelius. His Lwonnotar—which recounts 
the creation of the world according to Kale- 
vala—will be performed on June 16 by the 
Finnish Radio Symphony Orchestra under 
Jussi Jalas. Sylvia Aarnio, young Finnish- 
American soprano, has been invited to sing 
the difficult part which few singers outside 
of Finland have mastered. 


“Inga—Play!” is the memoirs of Inga 
Hoegsbro Christensen, the Danish-American 
pianist, composer, writer, and music teacher. 
(Exposition Press. 1952. 202 pp. Ill. Price 
$3.00.) Her life story makes a fascinating 
chronicle which will appeal to all lovers of 
music and good reading. Mrs. Christensen is 
also the author of a biography of Agathe 
Backer-Grgéndahl and the composer of “Love 
Songs and Mother’s Songs.” 


Arneberg, H.: Norsk Folkekunst 2 vols. $30.00 
Also Engl. ed.: Norwegian Peasant Art). 
Beijer, A.: Slottsteatrarna pa Drottningholm 
och Gripsholm. 50.00 
Broby-Johansen, R.: Den Danske Billedbibel. 7.50 
Zahle, E.: Danmarks Malerkunst. 11.50 
Kunst-Kalenderen (Danish Art Calendar) 
1954, 1.50 
Imported pocket size and other Dictionaries 
* the Scandinavian languages. Ask for list. 
You may order these through your bookseller or 
cirectly from us. 
WANTED: Stork, Ch. Wh.: Anthology of Nor- 
wegian Lyrics. (1948). 


W. S. HEINMAN 
IMPORTED BOOKS 
400 EAST 72nd STREET, NEW YORK 21 
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Again available! 
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The famous historical novel 


Marie Grubbe 


by 


J. P. JACOBSEN 


This book was first published by the 
Foundation in 1917 as Volume VII of 
its Scandinavian Classics series. It has 
been out of print for many years; but 
due to the great demand a new edition 
has now been published. 


This classic of Danish literature tells 
the story of Marie Grubbe, a lady of 
the seventeenth century, who became 
the wife of Ulrik Frederik Gyldenldve, 
the king’s son, and later married a fer- 
ryman. In this book Jacobsen, one of 
Denmark’s greatest writers, has given 
full play to his rich and inimitable 
prose style. 


The English translation, itself a 
work of art, has been made by Hanna 
Astrup Larsen, the former Editor of 
The American-Scandinavian Review. 


Price $3.00 


(Members Price $2.25) 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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AUTUMN IN SCANDINAVIA 


Rolling fields of golden harvests . . . fairy-tale forests in rust, 
brown and red . . . clear, blue stretches of fish-filled waters . .. 
cities bustling with activities of the social season . . . all your 
friends and relatives at home . . . that’s autumn in Sweden. 
Make this fall the time fer your long-dreamt-of visit to Sweden 
and to make your exciting experience complete, go the 
Swedish American Line way. The famous White Viking liners 
“Gripsholm” and “Stockholm” provide regular service between 
New York and Gothenburg and Copenhagen. 
Your Travel Agent will be glad to provide you with sailing 
schedules and arrange reservations at the low Thrift Season rates, 


starting at only $285. in First Class, $195. in Tourist Class. 


88 Swadih Anetican fire 


636 Fifth Avenue, (Rockefeller Center) New York 20, N. Y. 


Chicago 1, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. Seattle 1, Wash. 
181 No. Michigan Ave. 760 Market Street 235 White Henry Bldg. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





